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New underwood Add-Mate 
only 7% lb.—all-electric machine that 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, totals, sub-totals 


| “like wearing 
§, magic gloves!”’* 


IDEAL FIGURING MACHINE FOR TEACHERS 
ADMINISTRATORS — SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


*An Underwood Trademark 
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Why Royal is 
standard equipment 
wherever 

typing is taught! 


Think of it! With many different 
kinds to choose from, more than half 
the typewriters purchased for teach- 
ing are Royal Standards. 

One reason is the fact that business 
prefers this typewriter, too. Your 
students are apt to meet the Royal 
Standard on that very first job. 


Royal reliability is widely recog- 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL 
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nized. There’s less interruption for 
service. But when service is needed, 
Royal has more service points than 
any other manufacturer. 

This great dependability helps ex- 
plain why Royal Standards invariably 
command higher prices than all other 
typewriters in the used-machine 
market. 


Exclusive features! 


Magic® Margin continues to be the 
easiest to set of all margins. And the 
newest Royal Standards bring you 
many new exclusives like Twin-Pak®, 
the quick-changing ribbon that fin- 
gers don’t touch; and finger-balanced 


touch allowing lighter stroking on the 
short finger keys. 


If you haven’t investigated the 
newest Royal Standard, why not call 
for a free demonstration and trial. 
Learn firsthand—at your convenience 
—how this great machine can make 
teaching and learning easier. Much 
more rewarding for you, too! 


SYA) 


standard 


Product of Royal-McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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The Famous ABC Shorthand 


Irrefutable evidence of the value, the need and the 
success of SPEEDWRITING is the fact that today in 
all the United States there are only 32 areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING franchises are still open. Equally 
important — today there are more than 440 territories in 
which SPEEDWRITING franchises have been granted. In 
each, the SPEEDWRITING franchise is held by one of 
the most progressive and respected schools in the area. 


Surely there is food for thought in these facts for 
YOU — if you are in one of the few areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING is not taught at the present. Sheer logic 
would indicate that it would be wise to discover what 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand can mean to you in profits, 
prestige, proven service to your community. If you don’t, 
somebody else may — and SOON. So write or wire today 
for details! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WIRE OR WRITE: 


The : 


Dept, 7504-9, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 











Here Is How 
SPEEDWRITING Will Benefit You: 


Ideal Enrollment-Getter in Today's Economy 
National Advertising. SPEEDWRITING is continu- 
ously, strongly promoted in leading mass circulation 
magazines, reaching over 62 million homes each month. 
All inquiries from your territory are directed to 
your school. The entire $600,000.00 campaign ex- 
pense is borne by SPEEDWRITING. 

. SPEEDWRITING has earned the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. 
Exclusive o one else but the selected 
school can offer SPEEDWRITING in their cities. 
Competition is eliminated. 
Unrestricted Franchi 





No quota, no advertising 
minimum, no price set Ya ownership. You pay only 
for the textbooks ‘ou order. 

Double ou can teach twice the number of 
students og no addition to your facilities — in the 
same amount of time as before with conventional 
shorthand methods. 

Adaptability to all Proven superior in Com- 
plete wronn tn and end Courses. 


Here Is How SPEEDWRITING 
Will Benefit Your Students: 


More Students Finish -— dropouts are reduced by 
two-thirds. 
Cuts Learning Time 75%. Puts students on the job 
4 to § months sooner. SPEEDWRITING is easier 
to teach, enables you to offer 6-week shorthand or 
8-week shorthand-typing courses 
; 43% of all SPEEDWRIT- 

ING students enrolled as a direct result of the rec- 
ommendation of another student or a Fg ea 

ers Top Employment Over 500,000 
successful graduates — many now Ho ‘leading business 


organizations. 
loyer Preference. SPEEDWRITING's reater ac- 
ey and pen: ek it's read- back flexibility—has 





employe and e wherever 
SPEEDWRITING Soaepashens and secretaries are 
employe: 

Free "National Lifetime Privileges. Brush-up, transfer 


og employment service in over 400 schools throughout 
the nation. 

Most Modern Teaching Methods. Tapes, up-to-the- 
minute new-type texts, simplified procedures. 


Lompany 


© 1959, The Speedwriting Co. 
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Basic Business Edu 


editorial 


(OE ES ESO ee Ce OY eS ee OT 
LeRoy A. Brendel 

President, Long Island Business Education Chairmen 
West Hempstead High School 

West Hempstead, New York 
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HE well-informed citizen must be able to read 

and to listen with understanding; he must be 
able to write and to speak with effectiveness. He 
must also be made aware of the political, social, 
and cultural factors of the past so as to interpret 
and understand the present and to build for a 
better future. Thus, English and the social studies 
as constants in today’s curricuium are justified. 

However, the well-informed citizen should also 
be conversant with and skilled in the basic business 
procedures and practices of the social and economic 
institutions of the society in which he is.a member. 
Thus, there is need for a third constant in today’s 
curriculum: basic business. 

To require “General Business’’ of all students 
at the gth- or 1oth-grade level, or to integrate basic 
business with the social studies or skill subjects, or 
to offer several socio-business courses as electives 
would not seem to be the best possible solution to 
fulfilling this need—especially with today’s em- 
phasis in the curriculum on the so-called “solid 
courses.” 

Instead, it seems that a more practical solution 
would be to consolidate the important values of 
each of the several socio-business courses into a 
single course of essential general education and to 
require it of all students on the 11th- or 12th- 
grade level. Such a course could be conceivably 
called “Business Symposium” or “Business Foun- 
dations” and could possess the same common de- 
nominators associated with the universally ac- 
cepted constants of English and the social studies: 

1. The body of knowledge is an important area 
in any career and in everyday living. For example, 
there can be little, if any, disagreement in the fact 
that specific knowledges and practices in the fields 
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cation as a constant 


of banking, business law, taxes, credit, finance, and 
insurance are essential in a business society where 
even the household and family finances is a busi- 
ness. Everyone needs training to live in a business 
society—a type of training that is different from 
training in the business skills with which to make 
a living. It is not until today’s graduates are out 
on their own in the economic world that they have 
a real awareness of the economic problems of life, 
and the experience of acquiring business know-how 
outside the classroom is very frequently a harsh 
and costly teacher. 


2. The body of ‘knowledge lends itself to a 
formalized course of study. Each of the several 
socio-business courses already has a number and 
a variety of course outlines. By “squeezing out 
the water” of each, reducing overlapping to the 
barest necessity, one strong formalized course out- 
line can be developed. 


3. The secondary level is the proper place in 
the development of these basic educational needs. 
Since statistics show that most high school and 
college graduates eventually enter some phase of 
business, all students should have some prevoca- 
tional know-how. “Business Symposium’ would 
provide general education, would have exploratory 
and guidance value for the college-bound student, 
would provide vocational background values, and 
would offer personal and socio-economic values. 





4. The training would not be professionalized 
or vocational. It is evident that extended con- 
centrated training into the second year and be- 
yond in business, related and fine arts, language, 
science, or mathematics tends to approach profes- 
sionalized or vocational training. A one-year con- 
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centrated approach, however, in basic business 
would provide practical experiences to comple- 
ment other academic experiences and make them 
much more meaningful. 

5. Much of the course would be primarily in 
thinking. Skill-building, as such, would be limited 
only to those basic skills and techniques necessary 
to develop understandings and concepts of the 
social and economic institutions of our society. 

6. There are competent teachers to teach the 
course. A teacher of business—like the teacher of 
English, mathematics, foreign language, or science 
—does the best job in the field in which he is 
primarily interested and _ professionalized. 

7. There is an extensive supply of teaching 
materials, including textbooks. 

But how can such a course be made a constant? 

Develop a good strong course outline, aimed for 
the non-vocational student. Submit the course out- 
line to the businessmen of the community—law- 
yers, doctors, bankers, CPA’s, even the homemaker 
—to write of their experiences with customers and 
clients who have demonstrated a lack of the basic 
know-how of business. Present the course outline 
with such evidence to the school administrators 
and the Board of Education. Sell them on its 
merits, and the realization that it meets the criteria 
of other universally accepted constants; that it is, 
therefore, general education. 

But a word of caution: take time to plan care- 
fully. Evaluate, re-evaluate, and then re-evaluate 
each procedure. This cannot be a “frill” course; 
it cannot be vocational. It must be a course that 
meets basic needs; it must be a “solid course” if 
it is to gain recognition and if it is to survive. 
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Will Office Automation 
Need for the Clerical 


observation opinion 


and obiter _ 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


HAT “writers on office automation tend to feel 

that low-level clerical training will diminish in 
importance: and need as automation develops” is 
the justified conclusion of Donald J. Tate of Ari- 
zona State University (Tempe, Arizona). “On 
the other hand,” Dr. Tate points out “publishers 
are seeking new clerical practice text materials 
to meet the challenge of current curriculum revi- 
sions. If the first observation is valid, why should 
we be concerned with clerical training?” 


Dr. Tate’s question is significant and worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. I believe, however, that 
although automation in the office will decrease the 
need tor low-level clerical work, more efficient 
training of the non-academic student for clerical 
work is a most worthy objective of teachers. Pub- 
lishers are wise in trying to make this type of 
training more effective, if for no other reason than 
that at present it usually is quite ineffective. 


The automation of the office will reduce the 
number of office workers required at the lower 
level, but it will not eliminate the need for them. 
Routine workers will still be required to feed data 
into the integrated and electronic data processing 
machines. As these machines become more efficient 
and as we learn how to use them better we will 
process far more data than we do at present. First, 
because of the increase in population, but even 
more important because business now operates at 
marginal efficiency because it does not have the 
data needed to make better decisions. No student of 
business would classify it as a science. It is a pro- 
cess of guessing, dead reckoning, and muddling 
compounded with a powerful amount of good luck 
(if the business is successful.) A basic element in 
creating even a marginal degree of scientific ac- 
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curacy in business is the development of data upon 
which to attain more adequate means of prediction. 
Ten years hence we will know much better what is 
happening and what will happen in economic life 
than we now do. Ten years from now we will do 
much better jobs of merchandising because we will 
know what the potential customer wants, when 
he wants it, how he wants it, and why he wants 
it. As a consequence merchandisers will do a much 
better job. It is the height of time too. Ten years 
from now we will do much better jobs of the 
routine processes of business such as clearing 
checks, dunning customers, paying salaries. All ot 
these activities will require thousands of routine 
workers to feed the machines and use their output. 
Of course this trend will not be complete. Many 
smaller businesses will still operate as they do to- 
day, just as many businesses still operate today as 
was typical of yesteryear. Many banks still make 
entries of customer deposits, withdrawals, and in- 
terest by hand. Many business letters and state- 
ments are still written in longhand! Possibly it 
would be more efficient if more of us did. 

On the other hand, just to the extent to which 
we train clerical workers to be more efficient do 
we get them out of the lowest level of clerical work. 
Non-academic students can do efficient clerical 
work and do it well once they have been properly 
trained. There are from twenty to fifty basic pat- 
terns of performance (depending on how classi- 
fied) for the basic clerical activities found in the 
office. They vary infinitely in detail, but all have 
the same general pattern and purpose. We cannot 
teach the details of the thousands of different ac- 
tivities undertaken in the office by clerical work- 
ers in the office. We can, however, teach the pros- 
pective clerical worker the basic patterns of 
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Kkliminate the 
Training Course? 


clerical operations to such a high degree of mastery 
and to such a high degree of concern for adequate 
standards that he will be able to make a relatively 
easy and satisfactory adjustment to the varients 
found in the office in which he gets employment. 
That initial workers do not make this adjustment, 
let alone make it easily, is the precise point at 
which the complaint of the business man becomes 
most vocal in his diatribe about the poor quality 
of high school graduates. 

Our present teaching of clerical practicé and our 
textbooks in clerical practice do not do an adequate 
job of training non-academic learners in these basic 
patterns of office operations. We have not yet 
learned how to develop these clerical patterns in 
our students, and at the same time give them 
further adequacy in the fundamental processes and 
in the types of traits needed by the routine clerical 
worker. Teachers and publishers of clerical practice 
are therefore doing the community a service in im- 
proving their learning materials. The task is a dif- 
ficult one and there probably will be no perfect 
solution. 

We are now doing a fairly good job with the 
better-than-average student who may go to college 
and who at the same time needs training for an 
initial job. Dr. Conant and his fellow critics of 
the high school have focused much needed at- 
tention upon our failure to provide for the upper 
fifteen per cent of the high school students. Clerical 
training along with consumer education, and re- 
tail training are excellent areas of learning for the 
average and less-than-average students. These 
students are the most neglected and least ade- 
quately provided group in our secondary schools. 
The improvement of learning materials in these 
areas is long overdue. 
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FILING 


William Selden 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The “salient points” of filing literature since 1950. 


INCE 1950 there has appeared in 

business education’s empirical lit- 
erature some informative and down- 
to-earth professional material pertain- 
ing to filing. Because these articles 
are found in different publications it 
is thought advisable to summarize in 
one document the salient points found 
in this literature. Although there 
have been many thought-provoking 
manuscripts on this subject, the fol- 
lowing seem to be the most pertinent : 

1. Hicks, Charles B., “Methods of 
Teaching Filing, 7: How to Teach the 
Finding of Misfiled Material,” Busi- 
ness Education World, 32:332-34, 
March, 1952. 

2. Rock, Earl F., “Getting the Most 
Out of the Filing Unit,” Business 
Education World, 33 :332, 333, & 345, 
March, 1953. 
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3. Slater, Inez A., “Should Filing 
Be Included in the Business Curricu- 
lum,” Balance Sheet, 36:122-23, No- 
vember, 1954. 

4. Sova, Eva Allen, “Filing In- 
struction Can Be Abbreviated,” Jour- 
nal of Business Education, 31 :161- 
62, January, 1956. 

5. Weeks, Bertha M., “Filing Is a 
Tool of Management,” Balance Sheet, 
31 :390, 391, 392, & 397, May, 1950. 


Definition 


According to Weeks (5), filing is 
the systematic care of records so they 
can be easily located when needed. 
The three requisites of a good filing 
system include simplicity, expansibil- 
ity, and adaptability. There are only 





a few methods of filing but each meth- 
od has numerous adaptations. Ninety 
per cent of the files are arranged al- 
phabetically and other methods are 
referred to as geographic, numeric, 
and subject. 


Introduction of Unit 


Rock (2) finds that the best intro- 
duction or approach in filing is to de- 
velop a unit on the telephone direc- 
tory. Here the student is given a di- 
rectory with a list of 40 to 50 names 
of businesses or individuals. The 
students use the list to look up tele- 
phone numbers in either the regular 
or the classified section of the di- 


' rectory. Many of the names on the 


list present difficulty in finding the 
telephone number unless one under- 
stands the principles of filing. As a 
result of this experience students 
should have become aware of the im- 
portance of Jearning the principles of 
filing. 


Educational Value of Filing 


Filing is more than having students 
memorize a set of rules and placing 
correspondence in folders located in 
file drawers. Slater (3) states that 
the educational value of filing is as 
follows : 

1. Filing develops in the student a 
sense of classification. 

2. Filing trains for thought, deci- 
sion, accuracy, and neatness. 

3. All facts collected in a business 
are recorded and filed, and must be 
obtainable at a moment’s notice. Fil- 
ing gives training in alertness and 
speed. 

4. The act of filing, like typewrit- 
ing, is primarily mechanical, but the 
analysis and systematic classification 
of correspondence and other records 
calls for a kind of thinking that en- 
titles this ability to be classified 
among the most valuable of all busi- 
ness skills. 

5. Analytical reasoning is con- 
stantly required of file executives and 
file clerks. Every office position from 
the copy clerk to the highest-paid sec- 
retary is likely to require some 
knowledge of the fundamentals of fil- 
ing. A real knowledge is only gained 
through practice with the same kind 
of equipment and methods as are 
used in most offices. 
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Importance of Filing 


Weeks (5) pointed up that files 
have tripled in the past fifteen years 
and the reasons for this include the 
advent of social security, the research 
done by industry, and the require- 
ments of the government during the 
second World War. This article also 
cited some statistics released by the 
Safe Manufacturers National Associ- 
ation which are as follows: “Of one 
hundred firms that suffered devastat- 
ing fires with a resultant loss of rec- 
ords, 43 per cent did not resume busi- 
ness, 17 per cent can no longer fur- 
nish financial statements, 14 per cent 
suffered a reduction of credit rating, 
while the remaining 26 per cent also 
lost in other ways.” 

Slater (3) stated that it is only pos- 
sible to carry on daily business oper- 
ations by maintaining accurate and 
complete records. Therefore, rec- 
ords are a memory of business, a 
source of business information, and 
a basis of all business life today. , 


Attitudes of the Employer 


More than ever before in the his- 
tory of modern business, employers 
are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the importance of work performed 
by file clerks. According to Slater 
(3) some of the attitudes of today’s 
businessmen are as follows: 

1. Numerous office surveys bear 
testimony to the fact that businessmen 
feel that it is necessary for office 
workers to be trained in at least the 
fundamentals of filing in order to be 
successful in business. 

2. In all but the largest organiza- 
tions, there is no time or provision 
for training new employees to recog- 
nize and use the numerous supplies 
and types of equipment that index 
and house the firm’s papers and card 
records. 

3. Frequently the executive knows 
nothing of modern filing methods be- 
cause schools offered no training in 
this subject when he was a student. 
He hopes to profit by the knowledge 
of a trained employee. Therefore, the 
schools should meet this very definite 
need. 

4. No filing system is better than 
the personnel who operate it. Many 
supervisors are not good teachers, 
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and so they let the new employee 
flounder as best he can, and, if un- 
trained, the files can soon fall into 
disrepair. It may require heavy ex- 
penditures to bring them back to use- 
fulness again. 

5. Executives value and promote 
clerical workers who are accurate in 
caring for records. It is necessary 
for anyone to be trained in filing in 
order to so arrange the files that pa- 
pers can be procured at a moment’s 
notice. 


Time and Motion Studies 


Weeks (5) brought out that ‘here 
is more of a need for time and mo- 
tion studies in filing departments than 
anywhere else in the office. For in- 
stance, the pulling out of drawers is 
frequently overdone because clerks 
open one drawer after the other to 
file a single letter instead of organiz- 
ing their work. Also, the proper 
charge out of folders would save 
much time. 

An example was given of a filing 
department which was operated by 
two clerks. Certain steps were com- 
bined, and more scientific procedures 
were introduced. Also, the impor- 
tance of a proper relationship between 
all departments and the filing room 
was emphasized. As a result it was 
possible to efficiently operate the filing 
department with only one clerk. 


Misfiled Material 


Because of the importance of any 
given paper in the file it is desirable 
that some time be spent in teaching 
youngsters to find material which has 
been misfiled. As a supplement to 
Sova’s (4) article the following in- 
formation about misfiled correspond- 
ence was presented: 

Under the very best conditions, 
you will misfile one paper out of every 
thousand, according to Record Con- 
trols, Inc., Chicago and New York 
filing consultants. When misfiled pa- 
pers have to be found, the search 
usually can be shortened if clerks 
work systematically, using a check 
list of like’’- places to look: 

1. Look in adjacent folders. 

2. Check under other vowels. For 
name beginning with Ba try Be, Bi, 
Bo, Bu. 


3. For Nance look under Mance 
and Wance. M, N, U, and W often 
look alike when handwritten. 

4. The paper may be from Boone 
Co., but try Boane and Beane. 

5. An abbreviation such as St. 
Marie may have been filed under St’s 
instead of the Sa’s. 

6. Check for sound. Caine might 
be Kain. 

7. If more than one name is men- 
tioned in the request for material, 
look under each of these names. 

A complete check list would be 
longer and, to some extent, would 
have to be tailored to fit your firm’s 
particular needs. 

The overall average cost of a mis- 
filed paper is $61.23. This figure 
was determined by Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc., after a seven-year study 
of filing in insurance companies, 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
sales organizations, and manufactur- 
ers. It includes not only time spent 
by records personnel but intangibles 
such as cost of customer goodwill. 
Records Controls, Inc., says that sur- 
veys indicate from 1 per cent to 5 per 
cent of records are misfiled and half 
of those misfiled are never found. A 
misfile rate of 1 per cent is considered 
normal by most organizations. 

Hicks (1) in a manuscript devoted 
to this subject presented the follow- 
ing thirteen rules on the finding of 
letters or papers which are misfiled: 

1. Look in the folder just before 
the folder where it should be. 

2. Look in the folder just behind 
the folder where it should be. 

3.-Look in the space between the 
folders on each side of the folder in 
which it should be. 

4. Look under the folders—it may 
have been slipped between folders and 
then slid down under them. 

5. Look for transpositions. James 
Jones may be under James. 

6. Look under possible abbrevia- 
tions. James-Jones, Inc. may be un- 
der Jones, J. because John Jones 
signed the letter. 

7. Look under similar names. Baer 
may be spelled 36 ways. 

8. Look at your out-cards. 
letter may be on someone’s desk. 

9. Look for possible cross refer- 
ences, even if no cross-reference slip 
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is there. Read correspondence for 
clues. 

10. Look for paper clips. They 
have a way of snatching up papers. 

11. Look in your “To Be Filed” 
folder or tray, especially if you have 
been too busy to keep up with the 
daily filing. 

12. Look in the Suspense folder or 
file. Your letter may be part of a 
pending contract. 

13. Look into the characteristics of 
the system you are using: 

a. Subject filing—what other sub- 
ject might have been picked ? 

b. Numeric filing—what other code 
number might be used? 


Instruction in Indexing 

To index correctly, according to 
Rock (2), necessitates an understand- 
ing of rules which should be de- 
veloped through understanding rather 
than through memorization. In this 
plan a student learns indexing by 
using a telephone directory and work 
sheets. The work sheets give stu- 
dents practice in indexing 200 cards 
which solidifies mastery of the rules. 
This provides an understanding of the 
rules in conjunction with the text- 


book. 


Reducing Instructional Time 


Sova (4) feels that thirty or forty 
hours of instruction in filing can not 
be justified. She points out the fol- 
lowing : 

. my students have turned in 
results that leave no question in my 
mind that five hours, properly spent, 
can produce adequate mastery of fil- 
ing principles to qualify the individual 
for the typical beginning office posi- 
tion. The students not only obtained 
good grades but they also exhibited 
an understanding of principles and 
rules and the ability to apply them to 
practical situations. In fact, some of 
my students accomplished all this in 
less than the five hours allotted. 

This article also stated that a teach- 
er can make the switch from the 
thirty or forty hour program by: 

1. Abbreviating coverage of the 
standard text and sets to include only 
minimum essentials. 

2. Adapting standard materials to 
your own personally engineered 5- 
lesson plan. 
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3. Collecting your own materials 
and developing your own plans and 
sets. 

4. Securing one of the new instruc- 
tional units which has been designed 
for abbreviated instruction. 

In addition to the savings of time, 
other advantages include flexibility of 
scheduling, better motivation, econ- 
omy of equipment, adaptability to 
student’s rate of progress, and sim- 
plified class routine. 


Follow-up 


Rock (2) found, in follow-up 
studies of graduates and in surveys 
of business, that high school gradu- 
ates do not to any great extent use 
specialized systems of filing. He con- 
cluded that students should be in- 
formed about but not trained in spe- 
cialized systems of filing such as the 
Dewey and Soundex systems. By ap- 
plying their background of filing in- 
formation relative to general systems, 
graduates can orient themselves to 
more intricate,or complicated systems. 


Need for Additional Literature 


Banks and other business organi- 
zations are more and more making 
photostatic copies of their material. 
A study of the implication of this 
trend in filing as it should effect class- 
room instruction would be a valuable 
piece of research. 


Conclusion 
The March, 1947 issue of the Bal- 
ance Sheet presented an article, The 
Selection of Equipment for Office 
Practice by James R. Meehan. A\l- 


though only a small portion of this 
article pertained to filing equipment 
the following material extracted from 
this manuscript is presented as a con- 
clusion : 

Our filing programs rarely con- 
form to the actual needs of our stu- 
dents. If a student enters a large fil- 
ing bureau he must learn the filing 
system used in that particular bureau. 
He is not asked to recommend a new 
filing system nor to redesign the sys- 
tem in use ; therefore, the student does 
not profit to an appreciable extent 
from a study of Soundex or any other 
elaborate system of filing. On the 
other hand, should a student enter 
a small office, it is not unusual for 
him to be asked to set up or re- 
arrange a small filing system. The 
manufacturers of filing equipment 
have given much time and study to 
the development of large filing sys- 
tems, but this information is of no 
help to the part-time file clerk who 
may be called upon to file fifteen let- 
ters and possibly twenty orders a day. 
He has no idea what equipment to 
order or what system or systems of 
filing to install. In all probability he 
will use an alphabetic system with al- 
phabetic rules and his own variations, 
when in the interests of efficiency he 
should be using an alphabetic file for 
correspondence, a numeric file for or- 
ders, and a visible filing system for 
the material to which he must refer 
constantly. The equipment needed for 
small filing systems should be given 
greater attention by both filing ex- 
perts and business teachers. 











For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard these questions: 


What are the sore spots which provoke criticism of 
a course? What were the high points of your class? 
What remedial efforts are necessary for better learning? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and learn how one teacher makes use of two 
questionnaires in evaluating his courses and the methods which he has used in teaching 


these courses. 
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As much as income is important, the knowledge gained by 
being an actual member of a business concern is equally 


important to the teacher in the business classroom. 
, 


=to-five 
summer 





OR the past four summers, I have 
had the gratifying experience of 
working as a statistical clerk in the 
headquarters office of a large con- 
tainer manufacturer in the San Fran- 


cisco Bay Area. 

This, of course, is not news. Many 
of us work each summer to earn ex- 
tra income. However, as much as in- 
come is important, the knowledge 
gained by being an actual member of 
a business concern is equally impor- 
tant to the teacher in the business 
classroom. 

I would like to pass on some of my 
observations of the four summers I 
have worked. 

Increased Automation and 
Machine Knowledge 

Industry is becoming more and 
more machine-minded. This is espe- 
cially true in the office. With the in- 
stallation of automatic processing 
equipment, offices are less dependent 
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on large typing and _ stenographic 
pools and are more involved with the 
automated devices. As I have worked 
with IBM tab runs over these years, I 
have seen one organization increase 
its data processing equipment from 
one small room to a whole section 
of the office. The number of key 
punch machines naturally has also in- 
creased. 

While we cannot bring large com- 
puting and tabulating machines into 
our classrooms, we can give our stu- 
dents basic knowledge of the equip- 
ment. 

Not only is this true with data 
processing equipment, but also with 
the use of other equipment. Voice- 
writing machines, accounting ma- 
chines, electric typewriters, duplicat- 
ors, addressing machines, adding-list- 
ing machines, calculators, and other 
modern machines all are in evidence 
and students should know how and 


why they are used. 





Georeg Castel 
Vallejo Senior High School 


Vallejo, California 


A teacher learns “the ropes” 


about his summer job 


Jobs and Pay in the Office 


Students should be made familiar 
with the types of jobs in the average 
office. They should also understand 
the work that is done in the various 
job categories. For example, a girl 
should realize that operating a key 
punch machine eight hours a day can 
become monotonous work. ‘Typists 
and filing clerks also have routine 
work that can become boresome if the 
worker is so inclined. 

I heard many department heads 
complain when a girl would leave 
after a short.time. The typical com- 
plaint would be. ‘Just what did the 
girl expect? Why don’t the schools 
tell them what these jobs are?” 

The average pay, duties, etc., of 
such jobs as receptionist, typist, 
clerk, stenographer, etc., should be 
made available to the student. Na- 
turally, these would pertain to the lo- 
cality of the student concerned. 

From experience, I also have 
learned that it is best for a job appli- 
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cant to apply for a specific job rather 
than just a job in the office. 

I also believe that we as teachers 
must impress upon our students that 
the private secretary is the cream of 
office jobs for girls. Only through 
experience and hard work can a girl 
expect to become a secretary. She 
must first prove herself, usually 
through a stenographic or typing pool. 
This certainly has been true where 
I have had summer employment and 
I am sure it is true throughout indus- 
try. 

Attitude and Teamwork 

Every time we pick up a magazine, 
there’s an article on attitude and how 
important it is to get along with a fel- 
low worker. However, as my boss 
told me, “We can train a new em- 
ployee on how to do the job, but we 
can’t train him to get along with 
others.” From my own business ex- 
perience, there’s no question as to the 
importance of attitude. We must in- 
still these cooperative attitudes in our 
students. 

The main objective of any company 
is to make money and sell its prod- 
ucts or services. This job can only 
be accomplished with all the em- 
ployees working together toward a 
common goal. This is one of the 
things I have noticed with my summer 
employer. Once a week, the office 
had a bowling night. Group parties, 
picnics, classes, were encouraged and 
held frequently. I found each year 
that my job was made more interest- 
ing by the enthusiasm of my fellow 
employees. They really made me feel 
as one of them. Personally, I don’t 
think this is uncommon. 

I have found that an employee in 
an organization gets out of his work 
just what he puts into it. The office 
is not a horrible place where the boss 
stands ready to discharge the em- 
ployees. It’s a place where friends 
are made and where opportunities 
abound. I have made lasting friend- 
ships each summer. 

However, I feel that the student 
should realize that the office is a place 
for work. The new employee must 
realize that no matter what his age 
may be, he will be treated as an adult. 
What is cute in the teen-age set is not 
always cute in the office. 
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Responsibility 


Before I left the office for the sum- 
mer, I asked my boss just what he 
wanted in an employee. (There were 
approximately twelve people in his 
department.) Aside from the atti- 
tudes I have spoken of, he stated. 
“I want someone who can think for 
himself. Someone who has the self- 
confidence to do the job without hav- 
ing to be told twenty times to do it.” 
I believe we can carry this right into 
the classroom by having students be- 
gin jobs without having to be told. 


Accuracy and Handwriting 


Since I worked very closely with fi- 
gures, accuracy became very apparent 
to me—avoiding the misplaced deci- 
mal point, the mixed-up conversion 
from pounds to tons, etc. 

I worked with many statistical ty- 
pists in the office and the vast ma- 
jority of them did beautiful work. 
The small minority that did not, I 
might add, have long since left that 
department. 


Obviously, the human element can- 
not be eliminated from accuracy. We 
all make mistakes. But, we can help 
by stressing accuracy in the class- 
room, 

Handwriting is vital in an office. 
Not only the writing of words, but 
especially the writing of numbers. 
Numbers must be clearly understood 
and very legible. Faces got mighty 
red this past summer when a division 
sales manager received a written re- 
port and was unable to read certain 
important figures. 


Summary 

What I have written is not new to 
any of us. However, I do believe that 
we as business teachers sometimes 
find ourselves unaware of present 
day office procedures and methods. 

I certainly have had four wonder- 
ful and productive summers. I also 
recommend that when summer rolls 
around, you take an office job. It’s 
a real eye-opener and a lot of fun. 
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GIRL'S HEAD 


By Joanne Sherven 
Mt. Horeb High School 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin 


** 

With the exception of a few diag- " 
onals used for the eyelashes, the entire 
design was executed with but one key 
—the asterisk. By striking over, vary- 
ing the touch intensity, using the 
variable, and turning the paper in the 
machine, the proper effects were ob- 
tained. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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“‘Quickie’ quizzes serve as a 
self-evaluating tool for both 
the student and the teacher’”’. 


“QUICKIE” QUIZZES FOR 
FIRST SEMESTER 





Alexandria Sydor 
Academy of the Holy Family 
Baltic, Connecticut 


LIQ \UICKIE” quizzes given at the beginning of the 
class will start the class off efficiently and avoid 
wasted time. The dilatory student will acquire the habit 
of getting to class on time to avoid missing the quiz. 
In his desire to obtain satisfactory results in these daily 
quizzes, the student will be motivated to concentrate on 
the class work and to keep his homework up-to-date. 
From these quizzes the instructor can determine the 
students who require extra help and need review. To 
be effective these “quickie” quizzes should start at the 
very beginning of the class and end promptly. No extra 
time should be given. These quizzes may be dictated, 
put on the blackboard, or the copies may be distributed to 
the students. If copies of the quizzes are handed to the 
students, the corrected quizzes may be kept for review. 
When copies of the quiz are to be used by the students, 
they should be on each desk before the students 
arrive in class. When the student arrives he can 
immediately start to work—the earlier his arrival, 
the more time he has to work. 


Marks 


The “quickie” quizzes should have a rewarding 
effect. It is advisable not to penalize the student 
for errors in these quizzes. Every time a student 
completes the quiz correctly, a check mark or some 
other identifying symbol may be entered in the record 
book. Ten check marks would give the student an 
extra 100 per cent. At the end of the marking period, 
less than ten check marks could be given ten points 
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BOOKKEEPING 


each. This system of grading will not penalize a 
student but will give him an opportunity to bring 
up his average. 


Preparation 


If “quickie” quizzes are written in advance, a few 
quizzes may be set up on one master copy at a time. 
It is suggested that a triple-space and typed line 
separate the quizzes. When the desired number of 
copies are run off the duplicating machine, the quizzes 
may be separated on the typed lines by a paper cutter. 
Each quiz may be enclosed in an envelope with a 
sample pasted on the outside, or the quiz number 
indicated, or both. If these envelopes are kept in a 
tickler file they can be found easily on the day when 
needed. If the year is underscored (19—) rather 
than written in (1959) the same problem may be used 
from year to year and the students may enter the 
current year. Many forms used in the quiz problems 
may be used over again for other problems. By an- 
ticipating future need for these forms extra copies 
may be run off to be ready for the future problems. 
This will save considerable time in preparing for 
the quizzes. 


Types 
Each quiz should be confined to one specific book- 
keeping procedure only. All other procedures in- 
volved in the problem should be already solved in 
the problem and the mechanics of the problem should 
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be completed also. The problem given may be a 
review of a bookkeeping procedure learned during 
the previous lesson or if new material is being in- 
troduced, the “quickie” quiz may be a review prob- 
lem that will lead up to the introduction of the new 
material. 
Several of a series of “quickie” quizzes covering 
John Adams invested CASH of $1,000 in the business. He 
then bought an AUTOMOBILE fer $2,000 from HARRY SMITH and 
promised to pay for it in twe months. How would all of this 
information be shown on the Balance Sheet? 
JOHN ADAMS 
Balance Sheet 
December 31, 19 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL 





the first semester’s work are given as illustrations 
for the beginning bookkeeping class. If the quizzes 
are separated, they may be rearranged and given 
in the order that meets the needs of the particular 


class. 
Since these “quickie” quizzes are for the first 


semester’s work of the beginning bookkeeping class 
Make correct journal entries for the following transactions. 


Jan. 5, 19__ John Adams invested Cash for $1,000 in 


the business. 
Jan. 6, 19__ John Adams made out Check No. 1 in the 
amount of $300 to pay for furniture bought for the 


business office. 


CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL, Jan. 19__ 





Cash 


Date Account Credit Explanation iF Debit 


























CASH PAYMENTS JOURNAL, Jan. 19 







Cash 















F Credit 





Date | No. {Account Debit Explanation 








the bookkeeping forms are simple. Payroll entries 
are included but the procedure for preparing pay- 
roll is excluded. 

These quizzes try to aim at giving the student 
an opportunity to reason out the “Why” of the 
problem as well as to give him an opportunity to 
practice doing the work. 


Complete any omissions en the following checks er check stubs. 





CRITRAL BANK ;-. 
Albany, ¥.Y. 


Bal. Bro't. For'd. $ i 
Albany, 3.Y. Jan. 

Deposit Jan. § 1,000! ay te the prder of John Creen-- je00 
— sme; Cerrado aaeician 
omnes $1,000 tures nundred ah 























DOLLARS 
Less Check 
Balance $ 700, 
peg any t Me. 1 Qt Akooma 
Por Farsi tere, J 
Be. 2 Date Jan. 20,19 CENTRAL BANK 33300 
HM : Albany, 3.Y. 
Bal. Bro't. Por'd. $__ : Albany, ¥.Y. Jan ° 
Deposit ———!Pay te the order eof Mary Adams-- $200 om 
envienni” ee 
agg (two menage “fig --n2--2------=-=-DOLLARS 
Lese Check : 
Balance Sus 
r tee Qh Balen 
Por ie e 2 ; 





Advantages 

These “quickie” quizzes will aid the student in 
guiding him for further help. Since the student is 
not penalized for mistakes on these quizzes he will 
look forward to them in order to test his own 
knowledge of the subject. From the results of the 
quizzes the student will obtain confidence if he is suc- 
cessful or if he has difficulty he will attempt to get help. 

Pay the following bill by check. Assume you are the bookkeeper 
of John Adams and are paying the bill on February 3, 19_. 





EDWARD'S REALTY COMPANY 
Albany, N.Y. 


Feb. 1, 19. 


TO John Adams 
2s 


21 White Street 
e 


Albany, New York Pe | 
Rent for Office Space at 21 White 


Street, Albany, New York. 


Two Months Rent (Jan. 19_ and Feb. 19__) 























@ $40.00 per month....c.eeeceseseces $80.00 
No. 11 Date | ae . 
as tsi L =260 
Bal. Bro’ t. For'd. $500; XBLGH: PA 5260 
Deposit : Albany, N.Y. 
—— a— ip, 
:Pay to the 
Total _ EE order of $ 
Less Check : aimee 
Balance 3 
aoe. il 
To ; 
: 
For 
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Often the teacher may assume that the pupils 
understand what is taught them but these “quickie” 
quizzes may reveal that at times the majority of 
the class did not understand the lesson. If the over- 
all class results on the “quickie” quiz are unsatis- 
factory there is evidence of the need for replanning 
the lesson and reteaching the topic. Attempting some- 


From the following check stub make an entry in the appropriate 


Cash Journal. 





No. 50 Date Oct. 3, 19 : 
3 

Bal. Bro't. For'd. §$ 200 ; 
Deposit Oct. 2, 19 _300 3 
Total $500 ; 

Less Check 2 , 
Balance $ 498 : 
3 

Fy 


To SE OT Office 
Por 3 
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October 19_ 
J Cash 
Date [| Account Credit Explanation Debit 
CASH PAYMENTS JOURNAL 
October 19_ 
Check Cash 
Date | No. | Account Debit Explanation Credit 























thing new each day should be planned in the lesson. 
Since these “quickie” quizzes aim to test one thing at a 
time shortly after it has been taught they serve as 
a test on the teacher’s lesson plan. 

There may be times when the teacher may feel that a 
little variety should be given to the class and the “‘quickie”’ 
quizzes may be omitted for something else. It may be 
announced to the class that the quiz will be omitted that 
day because it was felt that the students were not ready 


Take a Trial Balance of the following Accounts. 








CASH SALES 
195 95 195_ 195_ 
Jan. 2 1000 Pan. 5 50 Jan. 12 l0jJan. 6 10 
6 10 10 25 7 20 
20 20 12 10 
JOHN ADAMS, CAPITAL PURCHASES 
195 95 195 
n. 2 1000 Jan. §& 50 
10 25 


JOH ADAMS 


Trial Balance 
Jan. 31, 19. 


CaGh.wccccseee Oeerecseese eoeecccce 
John Adams, Capital......sseseeees 
Sales.....+++ Corcccrecescceveceses 
Purchases. ....ceeesceeeceeeeceeceee 
Totals 
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for it. This will give the students the feeling that the 
teacher thinks seriously about the importance of the 
quizzes. 

The quizzes thus serve many purposes in the total edu- 
cational program of the bookkeeping teacher who takes 
his task seriously. They are a motivating influence to 
the student, they are good reviews for previous work 


AS bookkeeper of the John Adams Company you make up the Banx 
Deposits daily to the CENTRAL BANK COMPANY. You use a rubber 
stasp, which is an indorsement in full, on all checks and 
money orders deposited. The following illustration is the 
reverse side of a check deposited to the account of JOHN ADAMS 
COMPANY. In the proper place write the indorsement as it 
aight appear from the Rubber Stamp. 





Sie ice i ahaa: 








and for introduction to new material, and they serve as a 
self-evaluating tool for both the student and the teacher. 
How well the student understands the work and how 
well the teacher planned the lesson can frequently be 
determined from the results of the “quickie” quizzes. 
By motivating students to make good use of all class- 


Include the following check on the Deposit Slip of John 


Adams Company 














ya. 340 Springfield Bank 53-90 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. Feb. 10, 19 
Pay to the order of_John Adams Conpany------------ =-$20 Ot 
Twen ty “0----- Tr elatettetatetetetetatetatatetetetetetenate onee-- ~~ 7+--DOLLARS 
Qeermys ribeite | 








CENTRAL BANK 
Albany,N.Y. 


DEPOSITED FOR 


John Adams 
Company 


Feb. 11, 19__ 





Please list each check seperately. 














Checks as Follows: 





5 sey Cents 
Currency 150 00 
Silver | 3] 00 
j 











Total { 173], 00 


See that all checks are indorsed 














room time for better understanding of the subject and 
by encouraging the student to evaluate his own results, 
the quizzes will aid in his mental growth and provide a 
valuable link between student and subject. 
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> First Writing Lessons in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified 


“Skill is best developed through a sequence of 
drills that center on one thing at a time, that lead 
from the simple to the complex, that are carefully 


George E. Martin 


University of Detroit 








Detroit, Michigan 


” 


planned ... 


TUDENTS can and should be introduced to good 

shorthand writing habits in less time and without the 
frustrations that accompany premature digressions into 
connected matter containing complex shorthand outlines. 
Experimenting with modifications of the present “stand- 
ard” writing approach has resulted in a set of five writ- 
ing lessons covering all the shorthand characters and 
principles introduced in the first chapter of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, Second Edition. Teachers 
are invited to try the suggested lessons in their own be- 
ginning classes next fall. Comments will be welcome. 

The lessons are based on the assumption that a skill 
is best developed through a sequence of drills that center 
on one thing at a time, that lead from the simple to the 
complex, and that are carefully planned to avoid the 
complications that invariably arise in any application of a 
skill. 

If writing is begun with the connected matter in Lesson 
6 of the Manual, as recommended by the shorthand au- 
thors, regardless of which letter in that lesson the teacher 
selects, the student must apply eight different principles 
of writing plus memorized brief forms and phrases in 
the first writing lesson. This is a formidable task for 
even the most hardy and enthusiastic of our students. 

The First Lesson 
(Brief Forms) 

Since the very first shorthand writing exercise a stu- 
dent tackles is for him a novel and challenging experi- 
ence, it should be made deliberately simple; it should be 
restricted, insofar as is possible, to single strokes; it 
should focus sharply on some one particular writing 
principle previously studied; and it should start with 
short, easy units and work up to longer, but no more 
complex, units. 

A sample of a first writing lesson, consisting of 12 
sentences, is reproduced in this article. These sentences 
make use of only the two sets of brief forms presented 
in Lessons 3 and 4, Chapter I, of the Manual. Every 
word in every sentence is a brief form, and all brief 
forms presented in Chapter I are used at least once in this 
drill. The brief forms are restricted, for the most part, 
to single-stroke outlines. 

The teacher should introduce writing after Lesson 5 
has been completed, since by that time all basic strokes 
have been introduced, as well as some high frequency 
brief forms. A duplicated copy of the lesson should 
be in the hands of all students. 

Contrary to the recommendations of the shorthand au- 
thors, the writer believes that the entire period should 
be devoted to the first writing lesson. As a matter of 
fact, it is recommended that the entire week be devoted 
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exclusively to automatizing the writing of basic short- 


‘hand characters and establishing correct writing habits. 


There is plenty of time, since the Manual contains only 
70 lessons, and most high schools have approximately 
90 periods of instruction in a semester, a cushion of 20 
lessons. 

Why these recommendations? In the first place, it 
will take some time to explain to the students the proper 
handling of the shorthand notebook and writing instru- 
ment as these will be used for class dictation and home- 
work assignments. Secondly, additional class time must 
be devoted to demonstrating on the chalkboard, first, in 
giant-sized characters the writing of the sentence so 
that students see clearly the direction and pattern of the 
writing and, second, in regular-sized notes. Students 


1. Is he willing? 
2° wt x 
2. Is he going by ship? 
ey ER 
3. Can he not go in an hour? 
Oy 0 a yo tee 8 
4. The ship will go in an hour. 
C4 eee er a ee 
5. Have our goods put there in an hour. 
es 


gallina AE Boke 
6. Can more goods be put in there with his? 


a OU :~CSDS 
7. His goods could go well in there with ours. 


OD: ce) Oem 


sy ow Oo Oe I OS 
8. Which of his goods could he put there in en hour? 
/*» ben om” 0 Yee Vee ng ena 
9. Would it be good having ours put in there with his? 
lle I si Ae Fes 
10. More ships are going, but ours will go at a good hour. 
— / — 2 ae ee ee: eS 
11. ‘At which hour shall I rut their goods there for shipping? 
Pe NP eae. SO ae 
12. &mI not putting their coods in there with ours for shipping? 
ee A i Me a eT f wg FF Pe 


WRITING LESSON 1 


have sufficient time between teacher writing and black- 
board demonstrations to rest after repetitive writing of 
each sentence. And most important, the teacher should 
capitalize on the students’ enthusiasm at this point to 
give maximum intensive, repetitive practice so that they 
could acquire strength through covering familiar ma- 
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terial and gain confidence through experiencing success 
on these simple sentences. 

During the presentation and writing of these sentences, 
the teacher should: (1) Use guide lines when writing 
on the chalkboard. Although Gregg shorthand is not 
supposed to be a “line shorthand,” it actually is; and 
at this point the use of lines is necessary to avoid ques- 
tions about placement from the students and to avoid 
confusion later on when disjoined word beginnings and 
endings are taught. (2) Emphasize rapid writing from 
the start. It is a mistake to sacrifice speed of writing 
by insistence on perfect legibility at this time. (3) Com- 
pare or contrast proportion of characters, even to the 
point of exaggeration, as “/ is three times as big as r” 
or “a is three times as big as e.” (4) Identify for the 
students the slant and direction in which characters are 
written, as “write d upward and lean it forward.” (5) 
Move about the room to encourage student performance 
and check and evaluate writing. Give students correc- 
tive writing hints, as: write lightly, relax the grip on the 
pen, swing off on the ends of outlines, fountain pen top 
off. The teacher should look for excess hand motion and 
eliminate it early. 

The homework assignment for that night should be 
a reading review of Lessons 3 and 4 and writing prac- 
tice on the duplicated first writing lesson practiced in 
class that day. 

Second & Third Lessons 
(Brief Forms & Phrases) 

The second and third writing lessons consist of a series 
of 15 sentences, each progressively longer than the previ- 
ous one, designed to develop elementary phrasing skill. 
These sentences continue to utilize all the brief forms 
(and phrases from which these brief forms could be con- 
structed) presented in Chapter I of the Manual. Every 
word in every sentence is a brief form. Thus, the stu- 
dents receive practice from this drill that reviews and 
reinforces their learning of the previous day’s writing 
lesson while at the same time easing them gently into 
the new, but simple, technique of phrasing. 

The teacher should continue to demonstrate the writing 
of these sentences on the chalkboard in both giant-sized 
and regular-sized notes. As the sentences are dictated to 
the students, the teacher’s voice should emphasize the 
phrases to make the student consciously aware of them, 
thus enhancing the formation of the basically necessary 
response of writing phrases unhesitatingly when the word 
combinations are heard. This will prevent students from 
lapsing back into single-stroke words learred in the pre- 
vious day’s lesson. Emphasizing phrases is good prac- 
tice at this stage of writing, but it should not continue 
for too long a time, as the students must learn to phrase 
without getting the cues from the teacher. 

Two days are recommended for drill on these 15 sen- 
tences. The teacher should cover only approximately 
half of the sentences, repeating each sentence over and 
over at progressively higher speeds until the students 
are challenged most of the time to go beyond their com- 
fortable writing rate, even at the expense of some dis- 
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tortion in their notes. Students should not be permitted 
to fall into the habit of drawing outlines. 

After two or three sentences have been drilled on in- 
dividually in this manner, these same sentences should 
be dictated successively at progressively higher speeds to 
provide a continuity of rapid writing. This same proce- 
dure should be followed after drilling individually on 
the next two or three sentences. After Sentence 8 or 9, 
all of the sentences should be dictated one after another 
to provide, in a sense, a one-, two-, or three-minute take. 
The same procedure should be followed on the third 
writing lesson with Sentences 10 through 15 in a con- 


1. He can put it in our ship. 
PVH Pe FS 

2. -There are more at the ship. | 
AO ummm & Fx 

3. It will be an hour before I go. 


ans 


Cyt 
4. It 4s his to have for our ship. 


ye he 4s 
5. He is Zé well, but he is going. 


Bo iin Bae ye 


6. I have not put it with our goods. 
C ee et res ~ 
7. Iwill be there, wut he will not. 
Qe ty 


~ 
8. a by the “hip to put it there. 
om e, 7 (alee 
9. He could have mores but he would not go. 
core fo— 
10, He would have put it there, but he could not. 
Ye a Se 
11. I am to be there with the goods for the ship. 
aginst fi cies, y ae 
12, It will be an hour bef; the ship goes with it. 
ee | bee naam ie at 
13. ip go, but I shald be there to ship the goods. 
Ga nen ef em A 
14. I cannot be at the p by the hour he will be there. 
Pe 


ae d= 
15. There is an hour more be 5 1th to be put in the ship. 
eo 


ae 


WRITING LESSONS 2 & 3 


Se 


tinued effort to develop fluency of writing on small units 
of intensive, repeated practice. 

The homework assignment after each of these two 
writing lessons should be a reading review of Lessons 3, 
4, and 5, and writing practice on the sentences drilled on 
in class that day. 
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rth & Fifth Lessons 
(Brief Fo end Phrases & Joinings) 

These lessons introduce in the most simple strokes the 
principles of joining strokes as reviewed in Recall Les- 
son 6 of the Manual. Except for the words that illus- 
trate the principles of joining, all words are reviews of 
the same brief forms introduced in Lessons 3 and 4 of 
Chapter I so as to consolidate previous learnings. Inso- 
far as was possible, the outlines used in this drill were 
kept to three strokes, which is a minimum in most cases 
to illustrate the principles of joining. 

The sentences in these lessons focus rather sharply 
on writing principles—joining circle and hook vowels to 
straight and curved consonant strokes—that are basic to 


Paragraph 41 - Circle written outside angles. 


1. Dan made the teas by Ji. 
jae a an pe. 


2. Make a gain by bidding f pads. 
ae AEES 
Paragraph 42 - Circle written inside curves. 
3. T can pay Ray half of Al's fee. 
o Cw. Q_-+ wn 
4. See Kay lay half her pay by 41. 
ee aes e. 
Paragraph 43 - Circle written clockwise on a straight line. 
5. Aim to ship my tea each day in May. 
o— I4—n ie), Sie 
6. don hit my kmee each day she had tea. 
SOT AM. 
Paragraph 44 - Circle written clockwise between two straight strokes in same direction. 
7. Dad stayed with Nan by Teg at the main mine. 


OT aay 


8. Ted, a mean man, put his deed in the mine at nine. 
A gn ag >» 


* 


Paragraph 45 = Between two curves in opposite directi.as, circle is written on 
back of first curve. 


Seo os 


fe “> * 


peeved league. 
a a comet 


9. Car wrecks at lake Pabb baffle 
ae ee 

10. Gary Carr lacks skill in putting beef in racks. 
Qe eet ne - OJ oer 


Paragraph 46 - The is written on its side before p, g, x, J, wless a down- 
stroke comes before the 


11. Dom owns a stone home in Rome. 
lo ae) te eS 
12. Cora tore a hole in the door with the coal. 
om. aie ial ig el aot % 
13. Joan showed Paul the in the 1 bef pouring. 
weyY- ff rou 


‘” 
Paragraph 47 - The is used in most joinings; but when th is joined to 
Qo x» wader form is used. 


14. The death on the path of Smith, the thin thief, is « myth. 


OP bf eget ED 2 Or 


of their three athletes ‘broth to be gocd for healthy growth. 


oe ea > ima cael 


WRITING LESSONS 4 & 5 


the entire system of shorthand. Unless these joinings 
are understood and mastered, the probability is great, as 
experience well shows, that the student will be neither a 
fast nor an accurate shorthand writer. 

Students should not be required to memorize these 
principles of joining; but, contrary to the recommenda- 
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tions of some authorities, each writing principle should 
be explained thoroughly at this point and demonstrated 
repeatedly on the chalkboard in giant-sized characters. 
For example, Sentence 1 illustrates the writing of circles 
outside angles between two straight strokes ; Sentence 2, 
between a straight and a curved stroke. In these lessons, 
and in future lessons, these principles of joining should 
be restated during the presentation of new vocabulary 
and occasionally during contact with older vocabulary 
already presumably learned. 

When students practice on these sentences in class, 
it is imperative that the teacher observe student per- 
formance, check for proper application of writing prin- 
ciples, and give individual remedial instruction whenever 
necessary to prevent the formation of incorrect writing 
habits. It is true that some students will learn these 
principles of joining through reading and writing con- 
tact with such words in future lessons without too much 
emphasis at this stage of writing, but such learning will 
come slowly and indefinitely. On the other hand, if in- 
tensive practice is given now, automatization will come 
positively and early to practically al] students as a by- 
product of these simple, highly concentrated theory drills. 

Approximately the same presentation and practice pro- 
cedures outlined for writing Lessons 2 and 3 should: be 
applied to teaching and drilling on writing Lessons 4 and 
5. The homework assignment after each of these two 
writing lessons should be a reading review of Manual 
Lesson 6 and writing practice on the sentences drilled on 
in class that day. 

Through these simple, but basic, drills the student has 
been guided through the different stages of skill de- 
velopment, and he has been permitted to remain in each 
stage only long enough to prepare him profitably to move 
on to the next stage of skill. He is now ready to face 
new and more complex writing patterns. He has the 
advantage, however, of using in these new situations his 
previously acquired writing skill and knowledge of basic 
principles, which have by this time been consolidated. 

In the next class period the class is ready to start writ- 
ing the connected matter in Recall Lesson 6 of the Man- 
ual, which has been read and studied during the past two 
evenings for homework. No new principles are intro- 
duced in this lesson. The students will need only to ad- 
just to somewhat longer outlines. It will now be neces- 
sary to spend approximately half the period introducing 
the new shorthand theory in Lesson 7 and the other half 
in giving intensive dictation practice on one or two of the 
letters from Lesson 6. 

For homework that evening the students will do their 
first full writing assignment : copying the shorthand plate 
material from Lesson 7 after they have read and reread 
the plate material. The students will be able to do their 
homework assignments much more quickly and with a 
great deal more confidence than would otherwise have 
been possible. And both you and your students will be 
pleased and surprised at the legibility and accuracy of 
the shorthand notes and the ease with which students 
can read back their homework assignments ! 
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ECONOMICS 


A. Smith Pond 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


HAT happens in the economy 
is greatly influenced by the de- 
cisions of business executives. For in- 
stance, if large numbers of business- 
men decide to expand operations on 
a big scale, build new factories at ris- 
ing costs, and grant wage increases 
exceeding increases in productivity to 
which they add percentage markups, 
we are likely to get into an inflation- 
ary spiral. On the other hand, if busi- 
ness leaders as a whole cut down 
operations, scrap plans for develop- 
ment, and exude pessimism, recession 
is almost certain to come, and even 
serious depression may result. 
Depression not only cuts the in- 
come of nearly everybody; serious 
depression in future years would 
shake free enterprise to its founda- 
tions and vastly enhance the likelihood 
of world war. A vigorously produc- 
tive economy is our greatest defense 
within and indispensable to defense 
externally against communism. Seri- 
ous unemployment means desperation 
and turning to drastic remedies. Eco- 
nomic collapse would be an invitation 
to Communist aggression, both within 
and from the outside. 
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Quoth the professor: “What 
am I teaching?” “Why am I 
teaching it?” “What does it all 
mean?” 


IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Much room for doubt exists as to whether the economic understandings 
developed by the business student are anywhere nearly adequate to prepare 
him to meet the challenges of the next couple of decades. 


Powerful instruments are available 
to government to control both infla- 
tion and depression. Unwisely used 
or abused, however, their potentiality 
for damage is great. 

Businessmen need to understand 
the great forces affecting prosperity, 
depression, and inflation, in order to 
make wise decisions for their own 
companies, and to help give intelli- 
gent direction to government policy. 

All citizens, especially those in posi- 
tions of leadership, and those direct- 
ing economic activities, urgently need 
to understand the nature of the eco- 
nomic system, the forces that influ- 
ence its operations, and the problems 
confronting it. Practically every ac- 
tion of government has economic con- 
sequences. Understanding of eco- 
nomic forces and conditions is, there- 
fore, igdispensable in making deci- 
sions concerning government policy, 
evaluating candidates, and voting. Not 
only as voters but as influencers of 
public opinion, businessmen urgently 
need an understanding of economics. 
Business schools have a high respon- 
sibility to develop this understanding 
and not merely to train their students 


in the techniques of conducting busi- 


ness operations. 


The Traditional Introductory Course 
in Economics 
Traditionally, teachers of econom- 


ics have concentrated on price theory 
in the introductory course (often the 
only economics course taken by busi- 
ness students), with its emphasis on 
how the individual concern can maxi- 
mize profits. In recent years there 
has been some broadening by adding 
a study of national income. theory. 
There are real advantages in this ad- 
dition, but even so, much room for 
doubt exists as to whether the eco- 
nomic understandings developed by 
the business student are anywhere 
nearly adequate to prepare him to 
meet the, challenges of the next 
couple of decades. 

What are the limitations of the tra- 
ditional approach? The key weak- 
ness is that the beginning student usu- 
ally is so overwhelmed by a multiplic- 
ity of refinements of price and/or 
income theory that he is unable to re- 
late the minor parts thereof to the 
major ones, to identify the major 
aspects of theory, and to apply his 
scraps of information to the solution 
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ae 








of the very real problems facing so- 
ciety. Often he does not even get to 
a study of those problems, either be- 
cause his interest has been killed by 
the dullness of the material whose 
importance he does not understand, or 
because a crowded curriculum of 
“practical” subjects leaves no time for 
more than “basic theory.” 


What Should Be Taught? 


Public questions of great moment 
demand thoroughgoing and impartial 
study, rather than glib slogans and 
demagogic denunciations. Thus, in 
addition to as well as closely related 
to the topics of depression and in- 
flation mentioned above are the im- 
portant problems of government 
financial operations. While it is 
fashionable to condemn government 
spending as waste and extravagance, 
very few people are really informed 
as to where the money goes, and are, 
therefore, in a poor position to judge 
whether too much, or even too little, 
is spent for critical functions of gov- 
ernment, nor are they well informed 
about what could be done to achieve 
maximum economy in government 
expenditures. 

It is not only fashionable but posi- 
tively smart to ridicule the income tax 
and seek for new methods of dodging 
it. That tax is the backbone of the 
financial integrity of the United States 
government, and its effectiveness 
must be preserved and strengthened. 
There are ~-any things wrong with 
it, but a ,.te its problems, it has 
served us remarkably well and its im- 
provement is a major responsibility 
of Congress. A study of its structure 
and problems is a “must” for busi- 
nessmen and citizens. There are other 
important taxes, too, about which 
nearly all of us need considerably 
more information. 

Turning from government finance 
to the problems of international eco- 
nomic relations, there is room here 
only to say that the degree of wisdom 
we display in our foreign aid, foreign 
investment, tariff, and other policies 
is one of the critical factors in deter- 
mining whether or not World War 
III- will engulf us. The business 
school can help build the needed un- 
derstandings. 
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Any businessman employing hired 
personnel needs to understand some- 
thing about working with and super- 
vising others. In large businesses, 
labor-management relationships are 
among the most important problems 
of management, and unless well 
handled, can cause serious difficulties. 
Management, labor, and the entire 
general public are affected by both 
private and governmental labor policy, 
and need to be informed about the 
problems at issue. 


One of our most controversial 
questions in recent years, at least in 
public discussion, has been national 
agricultural policy. It is difficult to 
make defensible judgments as to what 
is politically feasible and economi- 
cally sound for government to do 


_ about agriculture as of now without 


some knowledge of what the agricul- 
tural situation is, how it got that way, 
and what the consequences of various 
types of government action are— 
matters which should be covered in 
an introductory course in economics. 


This is not an exhaustive list of im- 
portant economic topics. Individual 
teachers may well desire to explore 
other subjects, such as our natural re- 
source position, emphasizing needs 
for and the potentiality of providing 
enough food and raw materials for 
the future; how to provide capital 
equipment and qualified workers ade- 
quate to the increasing demands of a 
growing population ; the maintenance 
of competition and other elements in- 
dispensable to the health and growth 
of a free economy; and what to do 


about the railroads and public utili- 


ties. 


How Should the Introductory Economics 
Course Be Taught? 

These challenging subjects will 
likely be missed or slighted if the in- 
troductory course is devoted largely 
to “principles” (price and income 
theory). Even if the “principles” 
course is followed by a study of 
“problems,” many students will have 
lost interest and won’t get into the 
second course. 

Certainly principles must be taught, 
as they constitute the tools for analyz- 
ing the problems, but is it not best to 
introduce them in only their essentials 


early in the course, without the cus- 
tomary endless complications of the- 
oretical refinements which are needed 
by the Ph.D. in Economics but which 
are only confusing to the beginning 
student? Then this basic theory can 
be applied (at which point only it as- 
sumes meaning for the beginning stu- 
dent) in examining all the problems 
mentioned above. In other words, 
should not the introductory course 
proceed as rapidly as possible to a 
study of vital economic problems, with 
only a short theoretical introduction 
but with the application of theory 
throughout ? 

Since the student basically learns to 
do by doing, it is important for him 
to be required to seek solutions to im- 
portant economic problems on_ his 
own, not merely to read the writings 
of others, listen to lectures, and par- 
ticipate in class discussions, even 
though such learning activities are 
also helpful. 

One type of problem would be to 
analyze the budget of the United 
States government, or of a state or 
local government, with the student re- 
quested to suggest and defend pos- 
sible additions or reductions in ex- 
penditures for specific items, and to 
evaluate the revenue system which is 
to supply the funds for these expendi- 
tures. 

Another problem would be for the 
student to build an index number 
showing price changes, either supply- 
ing him with or directing him to ap- 
propriate price data. The plotting of 
wholesale or retail price levels over a 
period of years, requiring an analy- 
sis of the causes, effects, and possible 
control of changes in these levels, 
would help the student comprehend 
the forces that bring inflation or de- 
pression and help him to understand 
the need for price level stability. 

Many comparable problems dealing 
with other economic questions can be 
developed for student “homework,” 
all of which can serve to deepen in- 
sights in a fashion wholly unattain- 
able by lecture or even by class dis- 
cussion. 

The challenge to develop these in- 
sights is critical. They are indispens- 
able to responsible citizenship—per- 
haps to national and world survival. 
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Add that 


extra 
“something”’ 
to your 
secretarial 


practice 


Elvira Rickmers 
Francis Howell High School 
Weldon Spring, Missouri 


IME and time again we have been 

told that more people lose their 
jobs because of personality difficul- 
ties, and lack of knowledge in the little 
things than because of lack of skill. 
We also know that the many situa- 
tions that have nothing in common 
with a skill learned in the classroom 
present stumbling blocks to our grad- 
uates. It is the little things in life 
that count. Beginning office workers 
flounder not because of lack of skill 
or fundamental knowledge of “book 
learning” but because they do not 
know what to do when the human re- 
lationship problem presents itself; 
and, unfortunately, it is in these in- 
stances that. severe appraisals are 
made by fellow workers and employ- 
ers. 


Seize Opportunity in Daily Classes 


Business teachers realize that to 
teach typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and the other business sub- 
jects generally included in the high 
school program is not enough in this 
era of competition. It is a vast un- 
dertaking to attempt to acquaint the 
high school would-be office worker 
with all the problems and questions 
that will arise when he becomes the 





One day a week a 


. students, who have gone on the job, report 
back that it is the ‘extra’ training that makes them 


succeed as beginning workers.” 


new employee in the office, where he 
is classed as an adult by experienced 
adult workers. 

Every  office-like that 
arises in any business class presents 
a situation that should be discussed or 
explained immediately, either to the 


situation 


class as a whole or to the individual 
student. This might mean that one 
frequently wanders far the 
teaching of shorthand, bookkeeping, 


from 


etc., in order to discuss such unde- 
sirable habits as borrowing erasers, 
pencils, fountain other 
equipment continually; asking that 
instructions be repeated ; making ex- 
cuses when confronted with an error 
instead of acknowledging the error: 
looking up and so losing working 
time whenever someone comes into 
the room; being inquisitive about 
other people’s business ; filing nails or 
combing hair in class, etc. It is not 
enough to say, “This is not to be 
done ;” the why-not and how-it-can- 
be-avoided must 
The positive must also be explained ; 
for example, how, when, and where 
to get supplies in the office; the de- 
sirable time to fill fountain pens and 
sharpen pencils, both your own and 
your employer's ; how to jot down in- 


pens, or 


also be discussed. 
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student talks to the 
class on some topic of business etiquette. 








structions and to make an extra car- 
bon copy as a sample of routine work 
for future reference; how to ac- 
knowledge an error; how to shoulder 
the blame for a minor error even 
though the fault may be someone 
else’s; how to avoid the students’ 
favorite, “That’s what you said” ; and 
how to refute politely unjustified com- 


plaints. And so one can go on and 


on. 


Follow With Regular Assignments 


In order to introduce the secretarial 
students to some of the office habits, 
business etiquette, and poise we de- 
vote one secretarial practice class pe- 
riod each week to discussing topics 
that will, in all probability, arise in 
the office. These topics include such 
points as: 


How the New Employee Should Act 


How to acknowledge the introduction to 
the office staff 

How and when to accept or decline the 
invitation to go to lunch when invited 
to join others 

How to keep business secrets without 
giving offense to others 

How to receive instructions 

How to react to supervision and correc- 
tion 

How to enter the “closed-door” employ- 
er’s room 

What to do in case of absence or tardi- 
ness 

Smoking 

Sharing a locker 


Attractive Appearance 
Clothes for business wear 
Cosmetics 
Nail polish 
Jewelry 
Posture 
Habits 


Employee Services—Treatment and Care of 
Cafeteria 

Rest rooms 

Company library 

Office equipment and supplies 

Elevator etiquette 


Receiving Customers and Callers 
Greeting 
When to stand 
Addressing holders of political office, 
members of the clergy, and personnel 
of the armed forces 
What to do when a caller has to wait and 
when he is leaving 
These are just a sampling of what 
might be discussed. 
I assign a definite topic to one stu- 
dent, giving her a reference bibliog- 


raphy pertaining to the topic. She 
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then presents this as a talk, speak- 
ing from notes, to the class. After 
she completes her talk, the class is 
given an opportunity to ask her ques- 
tions. Next the class criticizes the 
speaker for her poise, tone of voice, 
grammar, appearance, etc. Our pur- 
pose is to help her improve, so we 
point out the errors and hope that 
when she speaks on her second topic, 
some time in the near future, she will 
have improved on those weaknesses. 
Of course, we mention her good or 
strong points, too. The remainder of 
the period is spent in discussing the 
topic further at which time points 
that were previously omitted are con- 
tributed, or points that the speaker 
mentioned are elaborated upon. 
Some topics are dramatized on the 
spur of the moment; nothing is re- 
hearsed. For instance, when we dis- 
cuss introductions we pretend that 
one of the students is the new em- 
ployee and one of the other students 
takes her to some of the students and 
introduces her. When we discuss the 
topic of telephone etiquette we carry 
on a telephone conversation—minus 
any telephone., In order to make it 
more practical, if not difficult, I usu- 
ally “make” the call asking for the 
employer, requesting an appointment, 
asking specific questions, etc. I vary 
the questions and the student must 
give intelligent and informative 
answers. It takes some practice for 
them to give a quick reply. Another 
topic that makes for humorous, 
though office-like “make-believe” is 
the office visitor. In this case, too, I 
usually am the visitor and students 
take turns in being the secretary who 
receives me. We try to act this in 
various situations—when the em- 
ployer is away, when he is busy and 
can not see any one for the next sev- 
eral hours, when he is in but does not 
want to be disturbed, etc. To make 
it more interesting, as well as real, I, 
the visitor, sometimes insist that I 
must see him at once when I am told 
he is busy and can not see any one 
now, or when I am asked to make 
an appointment. I insist that I must 
see him at once so as to give the stu- 
dent practice in taking a firm but po- 
lite stand, These and similar situa- 
tions occurring in the office “show 





up” the office beginner, and if they 
can handle such situations they will 
feel more at ease and also make a 
good impression on fellow workers 
and employer. 


Constant Aim—Personality Development 


The personality phase also com- 
mands our attention. The students 
take charge and are more critical than 
I would be. It is surprising how 
many faults they find with their fel- 
low students, even their best pals. 

At the beginning of the year, dur- 
ing one of the discussion periods, I 
explain to the class the procedure fol- 
lowed in previous years, which has 
been very helpful to former classes. 
This project is always on a voluntary 
basis. It is entirely up to the class 
whether they will continue it, but if 
continued all must take part ; it is defi- 
nitely a whole-class project. They 
have always elected to give it a try. 

The procedure is as follows: For 
six to eight weeks each student keeps 
a close check on the other members 
of the class, looking for their strong 
points, and their weak points or 
faults. When these are repeatedly 
noticed, a written note is made by the 
observing student. In other words, 
every secretarial practice student 
keeps a memorandum on each stu- 
dent, consisting of name, favorable 
factors (assets) and unfavorable fac- 
tors (liabilities). After approx:mately 
six or eight weeks these comments 
are turned in to me. So as to give 
them more freedom in adverse criti- 
cism, the critic student does not sign 
her name, and to make it even more 
confidential I ask them to type rather 
than write their comments. Comment 
slips are then assembled by name. It 
is encouraging to see how alert they 
are to each other’s mistakes. Just to 
mention a few of the common criti- 


cisms: 


Laughs too loud 

Is a show off 

Does not listen to directions in class 
Hair not neat 

Has bad breath 

Clothes untidy 

Has no regard for others 


Each student is then called in for 
a personal conference. This, I tell 
them, should be considered on the 
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same basis as going to a job inter- 
view with a prospective employer. I 
show her the typed comments, or if 
the comment is too bluntly stated 
tell her. We discuss a remedy for the 
undesirable traits where possible, 
such as bad breath, inappropriate 
dress, etc. Showing fellow students’ 
reactions and thoughts to being loud, 
too inquisitive, and the like is usually 
sufficient to get results. When the 
same criticism of one girl is stated 
by a number of students, we realize 
that it is a very obvious fault. Dur- 
ing the interview, a careful check is 
made as to poise, grammar, and re- 
action to these criticisms. The criti- 
cisms are tallied and read to the class 
so that they become familiar with 
those things that annoy, or please, 
others. No names are mentioned, of 
course. Our next step is to work on 
the correction of these liabilities in 
order to overcome them. 

Each student now watches her own 
and her fellow classmates’ actions and 
mannerisms. Whenever they see or 
hear one of these offensive traits be- 
ing displayed they are to call it to the 
attention of the offender. After an- 
other six- or eight-week period the 
girls again make a typed survey. 

We have never been disappointed 
in the outcome of our endeavors. In 
all cases some offensive traits have 
been corrected, and in some cases all 
were corrected. Usually assets have 
been brought to light. Not only were 
these improvements noticed by the 
students who were alerted to them, 
but in several cases staff members 
commented on the change in the girl. 


That Extra "Something" 


This introduction to the special 
duties and problems in the office 
coupled with personal improvement 
will help high school students secure 
and hold a job in the office, or any 
other job. Students, who have gone 
on the job, have reported back that 
it was this “extra” training that made 
them succeed as beginning workers. 
They knew how to handle the human 
relationship problems, and they had 
been made aware of their shortcom- 
ings and strong points. 

Try it; it is worth the effort and 
can be fun! 
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typewriter 
mystery eeseeeeet 


® 
game eoeeccececee 











Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the an- 
nual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design on the 


typewriter by following the directions given below. 
DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 3 single spaces from 
the top,, set side margins for a 61-space line and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: 
"92" means strike "?" nine times; “Ssp" means strike space bar five times; etc. 


Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—26sp, 9? 

2—2I1sp, 19? 

3—18sp, 25? 

4—15sp, 31? 

6—10sp, 417 

7—8sp, 45? 

8—4ésp, 49? 
10—3sp, 557 
11—2sp, 577 
12—Isp, 59? 
13—Isp, 597 fs 
14—61 7 
15—37, 5sp, 57, 5sp, 57, 5sp, 57, 5sp, 57, 5sp, 57, 5sp, 3? 
16—17, Isp, 1:2, Isp, 17, Isp, 17, Isp, 17, Isp, 17, Ysp, 1? 
17—1Isp, 1:, 9sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Msp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Psp, 1: 
18—2sp, 1:, 9sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Isp, 1: 
19—3sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Isp, 1: 
20—4sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Ssp, 1: 
21—4sp, 1:, 9sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Msp, 1: 
22—5sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Ssp, 1: 
23—6sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, Ssp, 1: 


24—7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 7sp, 1: 
25—7sp, 1:, 8sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, Ssp, 1: 
26—8sp, 1:, sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 6p, 1:, 6sp, 1c, Ssp, 1:, Ssp, 1: 
27—9sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 7sp, 1: 
28—10sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 7sp, 1: 
29—10sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 7sp, 1 
30—11sp, 1:, 7sp, 1:, Ssp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 7sp, 1 
31—12sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 6sp, 1 
32—13sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 6sp, 1 
33—13sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 6sp, 1 
34—14sp, 1:, 6sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 6sp, 1 
35—15sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, Ssp, 1 
36—16sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, Ssp, 1 
37—16sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, Ssp, 1 
38—17sp, 1:, 5sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, Ssp, 1 
39—18sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 4sp, 1 
40—19sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, Zep, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 4sp, 1 
41—20sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 3sp, 1 
42—20sp, 1:, 4sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 4sp, 1 
43—21sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, 3sp, 1 


44—22sp, 1:, 3sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, 3sp, 1: 
45—23sp, 1:, 2sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, 2sp, 1: 
46—24sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1: 
47—25sp, 1:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 3:, Isp, 1:, Isp, 1: 


55—28sp, 5% 

56—27sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 1% 
57—29sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 
58—29sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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... ever wonder 
how you sound 


zvhen you telephone 
someone ¢ 


Donald C. Power 
President 
General Telephone Corporation 


VER realize that you can be one 

of the top public relations people 
in your company? Well, you can! 
When someone calls you on the tele- 
phone, as far as he is concerned, you 
are the company. When you talk, 
it is the company talking. And if you 
sound cheerful, clear and interested, 
your caller’s attitude toward the com- 
pany will be a good one. 

Below are a few helpful telephon- 
ing do’s and don’ts. After reading 
them carefully, if you decide your 
telephone etiquette is perfect—con- 
gratulations! If not, why not try to 
improve? Your telephone etiquette, 
after all, is sometimes the only way 
people can judge you. And their fa- 
vorable judgment can mean dollars 
and cents to you and your company. 
So let us talk business. 





WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
ETIQUETTE 


1. Grab that phone. Nobody likes 
to be kept waiting, especially on the 
telephone. Therefore answer calls 
promptly. If you can’t, explain the 
delay and apologize for it. Your caller 
may have good news or an important 
message for you, and he may not have 
time to wait. 


2. Be easy to trace. When you 
leave your office for any length of 
time, do not keep your absence a se- 
cret. Someone may call for informa- 
tion which only you can give. Let it 
be known where you can be reached, 
how long you will be there and when 
you will be back. That way, if some- 
one calls, whoever answers will not 
have to embark on an office-to-office 





Grab that phone! 
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Be easy fo trace 


man hunt. Time is money, so when 
you leave, leave word. 


3. See yourself as others hear you. 
Ever stop to wonder how you would 
sound if you could call yourself? 
You’d find your speech has four im- 
portant characteristics: cheerfulness, 
distinctness, loudness and speed. 


Be cheerful. It will make your 
caller feel good and you will feel bet- 
ter too. If you are able’to get that 
glad-to-hear-from-you ring in your 
voice, you will find callers becoming 
just as sweet as can be. 

Talk normally. Some people-—you 
probably know one or two—try to 
change their personaliites when they 
pick up a receiver. Some roar like a 
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bull moose paging its mate. Others 
whisper as though their message were 
a deep, dark secret. Still others try to 
sound sophisticated, or mechanical, or 
cute or like a big shot. But did you 
ever notice how big shots talk? They 
are just as clear and as simple as can 
be. 

The best telephone voice is your 
own. So be natural. It is easier, sim- 
pler, better business all around. 

Tell the world who you are. If you 
want to save time and sound business- 
like too, tell your caller right off the 
bat who you are. “Sales Department, 
John Brown speaking,” sounds effi- 
cient, saves your time and that of 
your caller. “Yes” or “hello” mean 
nothing. If you answer someone else’s 
telephone, “Mr. Gaffney’s wire, Miss 
Jay speaking,” makes everything 
clear. 


4. Don’t kick a caller around. 
Nothing is more irritating than “the 
telephone runaround”—being kicked 
from one extension to another. When 
you get a call, answer it if you can. If 
you can’t, tell the caller you’ll trans- 
fer him to the right party. Then do it 
with all the promptness and care you 





Don't kick a caller around. 


would expect of someone else. It is 
worthwhile, treating all calls as im- 
portant. Most of them are! 


5. Find out who. If you answer 
someone else’s telephone and the call- 
er does not identify himself, try to 
find out tactfully who he is. Don’t, of 
course, bark “Who are you ?” He may 
be the Chairman of the Board, and 
you'll find out! A better way is to ask, 
“May I tell him who is calling, 
please?” or “May I have him call 
you?” And dont put down the tele- 
phone until you are sure the conversa- 
tion is over. The caller may want to 
talk to someone else. 
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What was that crack? You would 
not think of slamming the door when 
a visitor leaves your home. Give your 
telephone caller the same courtesy. At 





Find out wheee 


the end of the call, hang up gently. 
Don’t bang the receiver so that your 
caller gets a sharp crack in his ear. 
Next time, he may get even. 


6. Don’t trust to memory. If there 
is a message, write it down. Even if 
no message is given, make a note of 
who called and at what time. If the 





Den't trust to memory 


caller would like his call returned, be 
sure to get his name and number ac- 
curately. Your handling of telephone 
messages is a mark of your efficiency. 


7. It’s all in the way you call. The 
person you are calling may be very 
busy. So to save your time and his, 
identify yourself quickly and state 
your business. Be cordial, but be in- 





it’s all in the way you call 


formative and businesslike. Incident- 
ally, never try to fool an operator or 
a secretary into thinking you are a 
personal friend of Mr. Whatzit if 
you are not. You may get away with 
it once, but the next time you call, 
watch out! 


8. Wrong number? Nobody en- 
joys answering or calling wrong num- 
bers, and wrong numbers can be 
avoided very simply. Pronounce the 
number you want distinctly and dial 
carefully. Always look up doubtful 
numbers in your directory. You can 
get a handy little booklet in which to 
list often-called names and telephone 
numbers—just call the nearest gen- 
eral telephone office and a booklet will 
be mailed to you free. 





on, 
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Wrong number? Be pleasent 


If a wrong number does happen, 
give the other fellow a break. Re- 
frain from slamming the receiver 
with a curt “Wrong number!” In- 
stead, say, “Sorry, no Mr. Pofnik 
here. Are you calling Orchard 
6-9999 ?” This is not only more cour- 
teous, but you will not get another 
call asking for Mr. Pofnik. 

If you are the caller and the voice 
at the other end sounds strange, ask 
pleasantly, “Is this Orchard 6-9999?” 
If not, apologize briefly and recheck 
your directory. 

People are proud. Most people are 
like the rest of us—in love with their 
own names and titles. So where you 
can, use the titles frequently. ‘“‘Pro- 
fessor,” “Colonel,” ‘“Doctor”—even 
the simple “Mr.” or “Mrs.” followed 
by the name, is sweet music to their 
ears. 

Try to interweave titles generously 
with other expressions of courtesy 
and respect. “Thank you.” “Sorry,” 
“T beg your pardon.” 

Unless you are calling to foreclose 
the mortgage or borrow 50 dollars, 
you can not miss having your call re- 
membered pleasantly. And pleasant 
association—good will—is the corner- 
stone of good business. That is im- 
portant to you, too, because you can 
be one of the top public relations 
people in your company. 





Reprinted with special permission from 
the Office Executive, April, 1956. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


TEACHING 


AIDS 


Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS IN THE OFFICE 


AST December we reviewed six 
motion picture films in the series, 
“Office Supervisors’ Problems”, dis- 
tributed by the Text-Film Depart- 
McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. Now tis same organiza- 
tion has announced the completion of 
two sets of sound filmstrips dealing 
with the same subject, “Supervisory 
Problems in the Office—Sets I and 
Il”. These filmstrips (like the motion 
pictures that preceded them) have 
been produced in collaboration with 
the Films Committee of the National 
Office Management Association. 

Set I of “Supervisory Problems in 
the Office” consists of six filmstrips 
and three records. The running time 
of each strip is approximately 11 
minutes. Titles in this set are: 


ment of 


Understanding Employee Viewpoint 

Error-Correction Talk 

Motivating the Long-Service Employee 

Orientation and Induction 

Combating Job Monotony 

Excessive Supervision 
These filmstrips suggest that the extra 
degree of employee responsiveness 
and loyalty expected by employers 
cannot be bought by salary alone; it 
must be fostered by management 
supervision through the maintenance 
of a positive work atmosphere. 

Set II of “Supervisory Problems in 
the Office” consists of six color film- 
strips, each about eight minutes long 
and three 33% rpm records, that pre- 
sent the sound in synchronization 
with each frame of the filmstrips. 
Each of the six strips presents a vital 
office problem in human _ relations 
showing the circumstances that led to 
the supervisory problem and ending 
with a pertinent question that sets 
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the stage for a thorough discussion 
of the situation. Continuing with the 
theme of the first set, these filmstrips 


demonstrate that supervisors can 


greatly improve their own working 
relationships with the people they 
supervise and can achieve an extra 
degree of employee loyalty. 

A short description of each of the 
filmstrips in Set II, follows: 


The Corrective Guidance Talk: The 
performances of two employees in Joe 
Greer’s division have tapered off badly, and 
it is Joe’s job to discover the causes and 
help the employees get back to their former 
performance levels. Joe handles a talk with 
the first employee tactfully and it works 
out to the satisfaction of both parties. In 
the second ‘talk, however, although Joe 
handles it with the same preparation as the 
first, tempers rise, and Joe does not suc- 
ceed in his purpose. How did this guidance 
talk go wrong? 

Developing Team Spirit: The group Ida 
supervises doesn’t measure up to the com- 
pany’s standards, even though Ida herself 
is a demon for work. She claims, in a talk 
with her department manager, that age, 
social, marital and personality factors, 
along with the fact that the group work 
is split into so many sections, combine to 
make it impossible for her to get them to 
work together as a team. We see, however, 
that Ida’s own supervisory habits may be 
part of the trouble. What is Ida doing 
wrong? 

Easing a Disappointment: Dick Lund 
has a difficult task ahead of him. He must 
tell Dave Becker that an expected promo- 
tion went to another man, and, at the same 
time, keep Dave from feeling that he has 
been given a raw deal. Lund recalls the 
way some disappointing news was softened 
for him in his youth, and resolves to use 
those same techniques in his talk with 
Dave. But something goes awry, because 


Dave doesn’t react properly at all! Why: 


didn’t the talk turn out better? 

Making Compliments Count: Joe Black 
believes that to keep his department's 
operation running smoothly, he must find 
(or invent) qualities in his employees and 
their performances which he can compli- 
ment—and compliment them he does. This 
is Joe’s only gambit, and it works for a 


while. Then his employees discover that 
Joe is praising not wisely but too well, and 
he is suddenly confronted with general dis- 
content and the resignation of a key young 
man, What’s wrong with Joe’s use of com- 
pliments ? 

Overcoming Resistance to New Methods: 
A change in filing and posting systems is 
instituted in Flo Harrison’s section. Flo 
and her girls approach the change slowly, 
comparing the new equipment and pro- 
cedures to the old, testing and evaluating 
the new system to discover the advantages 
it may have in their particular operation. 
The system is largely successful and 
prompts the manager of another depart- 
ment to institute it in his filing and posting 
section, headed by Charlotte Benson. 
Charlotte’s technique, however, for han- 
dling the resistance of her girls to the 
change-over leads to an unhappy outcome. 
Why are people such stick-in-the-muds ? 

Rating Employee Performance: George 
Bevan, a division head, is instructed by his 
company to put into effect a certain em- 
ployee performance rating system. Bill 
Crawford, one of Bevan’s line supervisors, 
objects to the rating system on the grounds 
that it is too cold and impersonal. The two 
men discuss the question and Bevan demon- 
strates the rating system, using one of the 
men in Crawford’s section as a subject. As 
Crawford knows the employee’s back- 
ground and is concerned about talking the 
rating over with him, he wishes to rate 
him higher than his admitted performance 
deserves. Bevan cautions Crawford about 
the troubles that could be caused if he let 
personal feelings affect his objective judg- 
ment of the true performance of his men. 
What troubles are they headed for? 
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WIDENING 


OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Lawrence D. Brennan 


HORIZONS 


New York University 


THE BUSINESS FEATURE ARTICLE 


N important kind of business 

writing that is too often ignored 
by teachers is the business feature ar- 
ticle. True, the business feature ar- 
ticle is a kind of specialized journal- 
ism, and true it is usually the prov- 
ince of a public relations man or busi- 
ness journalist. But, also very true 
is the fact that in this era of expand- 
ing horizons of business writing more 
and more businessmen are _ being 
called upon to prepare articles with 
a little catchiness and verve, as op- 
posed to the more formal business 
paper. 

Attention to this form can prove 
most valuable to the young man or 
woman in business and education in 
many ways. The research and think- 
ing involved in the preparation of an 
article is highly educative. A _bibli- 
ography of such publication is valu- 
able documentary evidence of one’s 
talents. Ability to put together a fea- 
ture or to help a superior in the prep- 
aration of a feature article‘ is a valu- 
able dimension of skill for any young 
administrative assistant to possess. 
Finally, most trade and general inter- 
est magazines pay for features, a wel- 
come supplement to the writer’s in- 
come. 

For the teacher on the secondary or 
higher educational level, the demand 
by specialized magazines for short 
features and paragraphs presents an 
interesting opportunity for well-moti- 
vated learning projects. A class of 
bright youngsters can be shown a 
number of trade magazines like Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Ceramic Indus- 
try, Drug Trade News or Poultry 
Tribune and be told to look for fea- 
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ture possibilities which might be pub- 
lishable in one of these magazines. It 
is surprising the things the alert stu- 
dent can discover in local business 
practice which may have national 
trade interest. For example, a stu- 
dent of mine found a wooden Indian 
with an unusual history in front of a 
tobacconist. What interest in writ- 
ing was aroused when he brought in 
a check and his article “The Last of 
the Smoke-hicans.” 

The first step for anyone who 
would write a good salable business 
feature is a full understanding of the 
form itself. Just as the business 
letter differs from the business talk 
and the business talk differs from the 
business paper in a number of very 
basic ways, so does. the business fea- 
ture have a form all of its own. The 
average businessman confronted with 
the job of preparing a feature article 
goes astray when he lapses into com- 
positional habits used in writing a 
business letter or business talk. The 
feature article has the authority of the 
report and business paper, the art and 
light touch of the sales letter or ad- 
vertisement, the entertainment qual- 
ity of the after-dinner speech; but it 
is primarily an essay and not a letter 
or speech. Even though one has been 
reading feature articles all of his life, 
he will probably have little idea of 
their form until he studies a few for 
structure. 

Yet, even though one has studied 
the basic form over many times and 
knows which forms will best express 
his ideas, he will still need a technique 
for getting into it. Hence, the second 
step for anyone who would write a 
good salable feature is to have an ef- 


fective method of shaping up that 
ferment of thought and feeling—a 
ferment which gets somewhere 
worthwhile and provides reading de- 
light along the way. 

There are probably as many tech- 
niques for writing feature articles as 
there are writers, and each writer 
must find his own. Yet, there is a 
formula which most beginners find 
most useful in putting together a 
passable feature. 

Presuming that you have lined up 
notes, reference books, paper, writing 
implements, and copies of the publi- 
cation for which you are aiming, draw 
up one sheet of paper and write the 
best summary sentence you can de- 
claring the goal, scope, and tone of 
your article. Although this sentence 
is going to serve primarily as a gaug- 
ing tool, compass, thermostat, and 
shaping blade for the length, width 
and tone of your article, write it as 
though it must also appear as part of 
the finished composition. 

This monitor sentence 
good. Initially it will tell you 
whether you have an article or not, 
whether your article idea is impor- 
tant, interesting, and encompassable 
in a single, unified article. All through 
the article it will tell whether you are 
moving along the right azimuth and 
placing emphasis where it belongs. 

The monitor sentence will suggest 
a number of component sentences, 
which you must list as they occur. 
Even though these sentences are to 
serve as finer detail gauges and shap- 
ing blades, each of them must be com- 
posed with as much care as though all 
were to appear in the finished article. 


must be 


Read your monitor and component 
sentences aloud. Compare them with 
sentences in the magazine for which 
you are slanting your article. If 
your own sentences are shiftless and 
flabby, tighten them up. 
cabulary is stilted, trite, or vague, 
work it over until you have something 
crisp and vital. 

What you have before you is quite 
different from an outline. You have 
pulled from the crucible of your mind 
and emotions something that is going 
to live when you put it into shape. 
Now you are ready to angle-in (as the 
professionals call it) this vital mate- 


If your vo- 
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rial to the one form that will suit it | 


best. Play with your ideas the way 
a dress designer drapes a mannequin 
with exquisite materials. Find the 
one right pattern that will get there 
most effectively. Now, set down a 
simple outline. 

The next step can make or break 
your article. 





Write the lead which | 


will most effectively put your compo- | 


sition in motion and invite the atten- 
tion of your reader. 
dozen basic leads available will have 
to serve your purpose, but the trick 
is choosing the right one and shaping 
it in a way that captures. Although 
the classification of possible leads is 
quite similar to the classification of 
leads for sales letters—anecdote, 
dramatized incident, startling state- 
ment, summary, etc.—think in terms 
of an article and not a letter when 
writing your lead. Get the lead right, 
even if you have to spend as much 
time on it as you do on all the rest 
of the article. 

With the right /ead written and the 
scope, tone, and direction of the ar- 
ticle fixed in your mind, the rest 
should be fairly easy. In fact, the 
problem will be one of resisting an 
urge to plop down sentences as they 
proliferate. Get each sentence down 
carefully, orienting it to your moni- 
tor sentence, your outline, and the 
tenor of sentences in the publication 
for which you are writing. Read 
your sentences aloud and make cer- 
tain that they are clear and concise 
and that the diction is specific, con- 
crete, and fresh. Compare the ring 
of your sentences with the ring of 
published sentences. 


When your article has taken its 
first form, read it aloud and let its 
weaknesses and imperfections declare 
themselves. Hunt through published 
articles and see how other authors 
have handled the difficult areas. Note 
how statistics can be made meaning- 
ful with dramatization — “Enough 
asphalt to pave the state of New Jer- 
sey three times.” Note how a process 
can be made comprehensible with the 
typical example of a man _ going 
through that process. 

Then rewrite it again, and maybe 
again. Even you will be amazed at 
the skill you have had all along. 
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3. Insurance premium on house in Group A community: 
Yearly cost per $100 = $.08 
Number of hundreds in $16,000 = 160 
Yearly premium = 160 x iS. 08 = $12.80 
Three-year premium = 24 x $12. 80 = $32 


Insurance premium on house in Group K community: 
Yearly cost per $100 = $.34 

Yearly premium = 160 x 5 84 = $54.40 

Three-year premium = 2} x $54.40 = $136 

$136 - $32 = $104, Amount by which premium is less 


4. Insurance premium on brick house in Group C communi 
Yearly cost per $100 = $.09 
Number of hundreds i in $1554 







smium = 185 x$.30 = $55.50 
Five-year premium = 4 x $55.50 = $222 
$222 - $66.60 = $55.40, Amount less 


5. Insurance premium on house in Group H community: 
Yearly cost per $100 = $.28 
Number of hundreds in $23,500 = 235 
Yearly premium = 235 x $.28 = $65.80 
Five-year premium = 4 x $65.80 = $263.20 


Insurance premium on house in Group F community: 
‘Yearly cost per $100 = $.11 

Yearly premium = 235 x $.11 = $25.85 

Five-year premium = 4 x $25.85 = $103.40 
$263.20 - $103.40 = $159.80, Amount saved 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
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Conducted by L. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn. New York 


for classroom teachers 
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A STUDY OF HOW THE DICTATION 
MATERIAL IN THE BASIC GREGG 
SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED TEXTBOOKS 
MAY CONTRIBUTE TO JOB 
COMPETENCY... 


Ed. D. Study 
New York University 
ELEANOR TUBBS 
e Fox Lane School 
Bedford, New York 


An analysis of the dictation material 
provided in the basic textbooks in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified revealed that this 
dictation material includes a large number 
of terms and expressions embodying con- 
cepts of general business. By means of en- 
riched teaching procedures certain of these 
concepts of general business were deliber- 
ately brought to the attention of a class in 
shorthand II and transcription. 

At the close of the experimental period, 
a transcription test including the terms and 
expressions embodying these particular 
concepts was administered to the students. 
The results of this test were compared with 
the results of the same test which had pre- 
viously been administered to another class 
in shorthand II and transcription—a class 
which had not been exposed to the en- 
riched learning experiences. 

Comparison of the transcripts on the two 
tests indicated that the group that had been 
exposed to the enriched learning experi- 
ences had profited as a result. The degree 
of accuracy in their transcripts was suf- 
ficiently higher than that in the transcripts 
of those students who did not receive the 
enriched instruction to lead to the con- 
clusion that it is possible for a teacher to 
make use of the dictation material so that 
it can contribute to the students’ learning 
in general business and thence, as a result 
of a better understanding of the concepts 
of general business, to the students’ ulti- 
mate job competency. 

This study represents an attempt to find 
an answer to one of the many problems of 
the classroom teacher of shorthand and 
transcription—the problem of how to help 
students produce mailable transcripts. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED BY MANAGEMENT IN 
CORRESPONDENCE IMPROVEMENT... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Southern California 
by EDNA A. WEST 

Pepperdine College 

Los Angeles, California 


Business correspondence has been consid- 
ered one of the most effective means for 
building and maintaining good will, and in 
pursuit of good will business groups today 
spend millions of dollars and incalculable 
effort. 
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This study investigated current practices 
used by big business in company training 
programs for management in correspon- 
dence improvement. The purpose of the 
study was to ascertain the implications of 
these practices for the further development 
of business letter writing courses. One hun- 
dred thirty-four companies cooperated in 
the study. 

Businessmen were less concerned with 
the grammatical deficiencies of their em- 
ployees than with their lack of ability to 
express ideas effectively in writing. Only 
4 per cent of the executives indicated that 
the school curricula adequately met their 
writing needs. The majority of instructors 
in the training programs were company 
employees. Businessmen recommended that 
effective school training in the funda- 
mentals of writing begin in the early years 
of schooling and that extensive training be 
given in the upper. grades. It was also sug- 
gested that college instructors encourage 
less formality in letter writing and less 
emphasis on grammatical syntax. 

All levels of management participated in 
these training programs in achieving a 
common understanding of the human rela- 
tions approach to letter writing. The reason 
which occurred most frequently as to why 
business has its own training programs was 
that employees requested such training. 
The data indicated that business placed a 
predominant emphasis on the human rela- 
tions aspects of letter writing in its cor- 
respondence improvement training pro- 
grams. 

The study points up the need for im- 
mediate curricular revision to meet the 
writing needs of modern business, with 
greater emphasis on human-relations im- 
plications than on merely grammatical cor- 
rectness. It also indicates a need for a 
greater degree of active cooperation be- 
tween business and education. Educators 
can be assured of the cooperation of busi- 
nessmen in promoting closer ‘liaison be- 
tween education and business. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS PREDICTIVE 
OF SUCCESS IN FIRST-YEAR 
SHORTHAND... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
Boston University 


by EDWARD E. BYERS 
Chandler School for Women 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In attempting to construct aptitude tests 
for predicting success in first-year short- 
hand, five functional factors that influence 
the learning of shorthand were identified— 
phonetic perception, retention ability, ob- 
servation aptitude, pattern from parts, and 
hand dexterity. 





Shorthand aptitude tests that were based 
on the five factors were administered to 
three sample populations—college, junior- 
college and _ business-school, and high- 
school. A Semester Shorthand Accom- 
plishment Test, by Tilly S. Dickinson, was 
administered as the criterion measure of 
first-year shorthand achievement. No at- 
tempt was made to construct measures for 
‘factors concerned with transcription or 
vocational success. 

The multiple R between the scores of 
the aptitude tests and the shorthand accom- 
plishment scores for 128 students in the 
college group was .76, with a standard 
error of +.04; that for 142 students in 
the junior-college and _ business-school 
group was .59, with a standard error of 
+.06; and the multiple R for 137 students 
in the high-school group was .62, with a 
standard error of +.05. 

The scores from the aptitude tests, to- 
gether with measures of other factors 
such as motivation and intelligence, could 
be used in forecasting group preformance 
for each sample population. For the college 
group, the obtained multiple R indicated 
that the scores from the aptitude tests, 
together with measures of other factors, 
could be used to estimate individual poten- 
tialities to succeed in first-year shorthand. 


This study indicated that the proposed 
aptitude tests could assist teachers and 
guidance personnel in their efforts to (1) 
improve the procedure of grouping short- 
hand students, (2) establish achievement 
standards for shorthand courses, and (3) 
identify individual differences and needs of 
shorthand students within groups. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES IN SELECTED OKLAHOMA 
CITIES WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT OF TERMINAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Ed. D. Study 

Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 

by BENNIE W. STEHR 
Territorial College of Guam 
Agana, Guam 


The persons responsible for the employ- 
ment and supervision of beginning office 
workers feel that it is imperative that pro- 
spective office workers understand the im- 
portance of interest in work and how this 
interest (or disinterest) affects the opera- 
tion of the business office; that emplovees, 
in all probability, will be required to do 
more than one specific job in the small-city 
business office ; that deficiencies in personal 
traits are more frequently the cause of 
termination of employment than deficiencies 
in skills; that lack of sufficient emphasis 
on termnal business education appears to 
exist in the majority of the Oklahoma 
junior colleges. 

The data for this study, gathered from 
personal interviews with 281 small-city 
business owners and managers, are intended 
to show the relationship between the busi- 
ness education experiences available in the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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high schools and junior colleges of Okla- 
homa and the resulting success of the youth 
to secure and retain office employment. 
Implications for improvement of junior 
college terminal business education pointed 
out by the study are: (a) a need for wider 
use of advisory committees consisting of 
representatives of business and of educa- 
tion in planning the business’ education 
program; (b) for better advisement of 
business students, counselors and teachers 
in the junior colleges should themselves 
keep informed of the needs and require- 
ments of business and industry for office 
employees; and (c) the occupational sig- 
nificance of desirable personal traits, as 
well as of skill, should be stressed in the 
junior college business education program. 


THE RESOURCE VALUE OF EMPLOYERS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF POST-HIGH 
SCHOOL OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AS 
INFLUENCED BY THEIR AWARENESS OF 
SUCH PROGRAMS AND OTHER RELATED 
FACTORS ... 


Ph. D. Study 

University of Michigan 
by W. DONALD NELSEN 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


The use of business executives as re- 
source personnel is often a concern of the 
educator. Thus this study to determine the 
resource value of business executives in 
the development of occupational training 
in an under-developed area was made. It 
was the assumption of the writer that the 
economic development of any geographical 
area is dependent upon the vision and 
capacity of its executive leadership and 
that educators have a responsibility to 
understand and to develop that leadership. 

The majority of the executives, as rep- 
resented in this study, would be of doubt- 
ful assistance in the development of post- 
high school occupational training pro- 
grams. There is a definite need for leader- 
ship in the development of programs to 
study manpower needs in the area and 
methods of securing training to meet these 
needs. A great need exists for improved 
communication between employers and 
agencies able to assist management with 
occupational training. 

Business executives, such as are repre- 
sented by the sample, tend to make little 
use of school training as a means of de-, 
veloping their businesses. Interview tech- 
miques, such as employed in this study, can 
be used by educational institutions to secure 
valuable information for and to create in- 
terest in occupational training. programs. 

The study points out that educational in- 
stitutions concerned with vocational train- 
ing, particularly those on the post-high 
school level, can exert leadership. in the 
study of manpower needs in their local 
areas. Improved communication between 
school and business would alert employers 
to benefits which they and their employees 
might gain from occupational training. The 
schools would be able to secure a more 
realistic picture of needed training and of 
the effectiveness of their training programs. 
Interview techniques such as those used in 
this stuly were well received by the em- 
ployers and could be effectively used in 
studying other school-community problems. 
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1958 Handbook on Women Workers may 
be purchased for 45 cents from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. This 
153-page handbook provides information on 
women workers and their activities as 
citizens. It includes chapter on State Labor 
Laws; key women’s organizations ; women’s 
employment by industry and occupation, 
their income and earnings, and education 
and job training. 

wv 

You can get a free sample, as a teacher, 
of, A. W. Faber’s EraserStik, the modern 
eraser for typewriting. Point with a 
mechanical or hand pencil sharpener. 
Sharpen to a point of your choice: Slender, 
medium or blunt. Write to A. W. Faber- 
Castell Pencil Co., Newark 3, N. J. 

wv 


Copies of Vocational Division Bulletin 
#260, prepared by Distributive Education 
for Youth Work Experience Laboratories 
are available at 15 cents each from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
It is of interest to teachers of distributive 
education classes, planning a work-experi- 
ence program, 

vw 

You can get the Labor Department's 
size-up of the job outlook for 1959, in a 
booklet, Job Guide for Young Workers, 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 40 cents. It 
offers advice to high-school graduates on 
where to get help in choosing an occupa- 
tion and how to go about getting a job. It 
also lists some 100 types of jobs open to 
young people, including qualifications, 
prospects, and opportunities. 


w 
A 68-page booklet of 60 best business 
letters may be secured from the American 
Automatic Typewriter Co., 2323 N. Pulaski 
Road, Chicago 39, Il. 


Business Looks at Business Education, 
opinions of a group of businessmen, may be 
obtained from the University of North 
Carolina, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

v 

A 71-page booklet, Federal Stenographer 
and Typist Examination, What it is, and 
How it is Given, is available for 40 cents, 
from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DC. 

vw 

A 30-page booklet, Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Women — Secretary, Typist, 
Stenographer, Other Clerical, may be ob- 
tained for 20 cents from U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Order Cata- 
log No. L. 13.3 :263. 


You can get the booklet, You Are a Bet- 
ter Speaker Than You Think, for 20 cents 
from the Society for Personnel Admini- 
stration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 15, D. C. 

wv 


The abridged edition of the United 
States Government Printing Office Style 
Manual may be bought for $1.25 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
complete edition of 492 pages is $2.75, and 
contains a wealth of information on 
capitalization, spelling, punctuation, abbre- 
viations, italics, proofreading, copy make- 
up, and foreign languages. 

a 


You can get a pamphlet, How to Con- 
serve Stenographic and Typing Skills—A 
Handbook for Supervisors,” for 15 cents, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

wv 

A 32-page booklet, Can I Get the Job?, 
with colored illustrations, may be obtained 
from the Department of Public Relations, 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

v 

Your Family’s Health, ty Stella B. Ap- 
plebaum, may be purchased for 25 cents 
from the non-profit, educational organiza- 
tion, Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. Other available 
pamphlets are listed on the inside back 
cover. 

v 

Information about inflation, dividend in- 
come, and stable companies for dividends is 
given in the newest edition of Investment 
Facts, published by the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. IF, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

al 

Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, 
N. Y., has issued a 10-page brochure (S- 
500) on their new Automatic Keysort 
System. This newly-announced data proc- 
essing system, described as a new concept 
in practical office automation, is ex- 
plained in non-technical terms. The bro- 
chure illustrates how an original unit rec- 
ord can be coded for automatic processing 
with flexible low-cost machines, The sys- 
tem is adaptable to centralized or decentra- 
lized procedures in companies of all sizes. 

v 

You can get one free copy of American 
Capitalism, 1958, from Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Additional copies are available at 
50 cents with a discount for orders of ten 
or more. This is not a simplified college 
text but created for the senior high school. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 











More than 10 million houses in the 
United States are past 50 years old and 25 
million are 30 years old. 

“ 

According to a survey by a researcher 
at the Northwestern University school of 
commerce, secretaries wish their bosses 
would arrange dictation so it can be given 
one or two times a day instead of irregu- 
larly ; organize work to avoid rush jobs at 
closing time; quit mumbling into dictating 
machine; and keep secretary informed of 
their whereabouts. 

v 

More than a billion dollars worth of 
property went up in smoke in the United 
States last year, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

wv 

A nation-wide study for the American 
Bankers Association showed that six out 
of ten bank employees are women. Today, 
of the 585,000 men and women employed 
in banks, 10,000 women hold positions as 
officers and 142 women are bank presidents. 

vw 

Hardly more than a tenth of the world’s 
population lives at elevations above 1,500 
feet, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund report. 

iw 

A recent survey taken of management 
leaders shows that 68 per cent carry home 
a bulging briefcase at least one night .a 
week. Some 5 million executives do home- 
work at the same time as their children. 
Fifty-five per cent of these executives have 
installed office equipment at home for com- 
fort and efficiency. 


You are likely to jump to conclusions 
when interpreting the facial expressions of 
others, because you tend to read your own 
emotions into other person’s face. Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical Center re- 
searchers have found that two people look- 
ing at the face of a third person are likely 
to interpret the expression differently. 

w 

The best audience you'll ever have is 
probably yourself, according to psycholo- 
gists Anthony J. Smith, Harrison E. Mad- 
den and Ronald Sobol. They found that 
discussion group members recalled their 
own statements, rather than those of col- 
leagues, and what others said if that fitted 
in with their own views. 

w 

Dr. Howard J. Johnson, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, has warned employers of a dangerous 
new malady called “Mustof’s disease.” The 
victims are generally employees who say 
they “must of” sprained their ankle or hurt 
their back while on the job. Although the 
patient usually is not dishonest in trying to 
get his employer to pay for treatment, he 
thinks of his work first as a cause of in- 
jury, tending to forget his off-the-job ac- 
tivities. 
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Heavy snows and cold weather across 
the nation increased rubber footwear pro- 
duction in 1958 to in excess of 30 million 
pairs. 

wv 

“Roytronic,” a carbon paper which will 
not curl, slip or smudge, has been an- 
nounced by the Roytype Department of the 
Royal McBee Corporation. A clean, hard- 
surfaced carbon paper, developed after 
years of product research, Roytronic is 
especially suited for electric typing. 

w 

Business administration, engineering and 
teaching are the three top choices of vet- 
erans attending college under the Korean 
GI Bill, according to a recent Veterans 
Administration survey. So far more than 
1,000,000 Korea veterans have gone to col- 
lege under the GI program. Another 1,000,- 
000 have taken other types of training in 
schocls below college, on-the-job and on- 
the-farm. Of the GI college students, 168,- 
000 chose business administration; 145,000, 
engineering, and 106,000, teaching. 

w 

Around 4% billion dollars was paid in 
health care benefits by all insuring organi- 
zations during 1958, 14 per cent more than 
in 1957, according to the Health Insurance 
Institute. 

w 

A recent test of conferences by tele- 
phone, developed by the Bell Laboratories, 
may make personal conferences obsolete 
As many as five executives may confer at 
the same time without leaving their desks 
As many as ninety combinations may be 
dialed through this system. 

wv 

Public welfare outlays are expected to 
rise from over $12 billion in 1950 to nearly 
$17 billion in 1960 (at 1950 prices) notes 
a Twentieth Century Fund report. 

wv 

The banking industry has what it calls 
the world’s largest adult educational or- 
ganization affiliated with a single industry 
—the American Institute of Banking, open 
to both high school and college graduates 
who can take as many their 
ability and ambition allow. 

“ 

A NOMA research report shows that of 
1,129 companies, 73 per cent make contracts 
for the maintenance of office machines and 
that 79 per cent of these renew them. 

wv 

The recovery rate for lost or 
money is 10 per cent; for stolen automo- 
biles, 95; for jewelry, 8.5; furs, 3.6; cloth- 
ing, 12; miscellaneous property, about 23 
per cent. 


courses as 


stolen 


“ 


Americans spend about $400 million an- 
nually on gloves. A woman buys an aver- 
age of 3% pairs a year; a man buys one 
pair every 12 years, according to Look. 





STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN 
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KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 





Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME ... 
ADDRESS 

















Nationally Known Business Schools 


A Narionauy 


institution 


attended. 


When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 
the job—a better position, with better pay. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dip OF BUSINESS q B 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Des Moines, lowa 


An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Iilinols 


DRAUGHON'S 
seeder Bsn Edenton” 


Lubbock and Amarilic, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


ay Aeaeten, Cler- 
ica ccounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


nob - 








amr 
V4av 
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scnoo. 
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&. G. AUERSGWALD, 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


PRESIDENT 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Mea and Women 








Ss ee | agg Administration, Secretarial 
egal, Executi Ad d 

Co-educational. Fail and Spring Terms. O and 

Evening Session = a 


Coane on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


DY K 


S PENCERIAN COLLECE 








Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business “University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


ane, By m Administration, Secretarial 
nd Office Machine Courses 

a and Evening Sessions 

1410 Gleserm Pi. Denver 2, Cole. 


H. T. Bornes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial = 

sional emphasis on terminology, '. ln-trole- 

lag Professional e 
Nationwide Employment Service 





& Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ph.D., Administrator 


Wood St., 
Dorothy Finkelhor, 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. © PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Ven Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Callf. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 





—BPehnkelWalker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1902 





ized Courses 
R, President 


hendord and 
t. KENNETH 
1122 S. W. Stork S*.. Portland 5, Oregon 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


fuitintiins % Techaical 
Human Relations Training 


Sperteabuerg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading Scheel of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Conter Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S$. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


HUSo0 Yale 


B. x. My Fagg eee. S. in Business Administra- 

B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
nem courses. 


c. H. Rennargned President 














BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigen 
M. E. DAVENPORT, 
More Than 200 Students Heve 
Attended the Scheols 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 





” Onbpestele_— 


BUSINESS COLLECE 





Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S$. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretariaj Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


nting, Business Administration, 
Phew and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitel Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va, 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for ahd Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 











ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avense at 10th Street 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 








KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Catalogue on request Aecovatt ng. Soeretartal, » ee Machines 
MINNESOTA . ee ee 
sepenncosy cpamadaned COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE Commercial, High School, 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secr arial, Court Reporti: iy 
oe ical Technician Train 


0. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1.8.M, and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., Son Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by y the | A 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
Univer: of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, omen Administra- 
jal, Medical Secretarial 


aching. “So writing Short- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
in tae 1884 

A. Robbias, Pres. 
209 W. 14th Serect Liecola, Nebraske 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falis, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Plainview, Texas 
Marta PA bs oe Bw 5 
Modtea re i, err Mr 
Acsoantne, Cua eeping, General Office 
Machines, and Comrsel te Subjects. 
Roy J. Lippert, President 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shrevepert, 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.8.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 

2020 Main Street Dalles, Texas 
of Accountancy 


STRAYER Ea" & Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Business and 
Secretarial Schools Shace 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More Shon 23 ,000 Graduates in the 
id of Business and Industry 


215 West > ean Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol Capital of the World 


New College pte 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Deaver, Tulsa, Oklichome 
&. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 








MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Ac , Business Administration 
Salesmanship, |, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


' Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, WN, Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 











APPO:NTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





G. Rowland Collins, dean of the New 
York University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration, announced re- 
cently that he plans to retire on August 
31, after 39 years of service to the 
University. Joseph H. Taggart, now as- 
sociate dean of the graduate business 
school, will assume the post of dean on 
September 1. 


Oscar K. Dizmang, a member of the 
faculty of Pacific Lutheran College, Ta- 
coma, Washington, since 1954, has been 
made acting head of the Department of 
Economics and Business Administra- 
tion at that school, succeeding H. M. 
Axford, who has accepted a position at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada. 


James L. Hayes, professor of eco- 
nomics and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration at St. 
Bonaventure University, St. Bonaven- 
ture, New York has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, succeeding 
Clarence C. Walton, who resigned last 
September to become associate dean of 
the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 


Morris A. Horowitz, a member of the 
faculty of Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts since 1956, has 
been appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and professor of 
economics at that school. His appoint- 
ment will be effective July 1, 1959. 


Milan R. Karas, a member of the 
faculty of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio since 1948 has been 
promoted to the position of associate 
dean. He is professor of marketing at 
the University of Cincinnati. 


Abba P. Lerner, an economist of in- 
ternational teaching and writing experi- 
ence, has been made professor of eco- 
nomics at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, effective September 1. He 
served as a distinguished visiting pro- 
fessor at Michigan State University in 
the summer of 1958. In recent years he 
has been visiting professor at Univer- 
sity of California, U. C. L. A., Amherst, 
Columbia, John Hopkins and the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. 


H. Owen Long, a member of the 
staff of Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
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Owensboro, since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the business-eco- 
nomics correlate and director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at that 
school. 


Louis C. Nanassy, professor of busi- 
ness education at Montclair State Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, has 
been appointed co-ordinator of public 
relations at that school. 


Herbert E. Newman has been made 
chairman and professor of economics, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania. Before going to Dickinson Col- 
lege, he was a professor of economics 
at the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 


On January 1 of this year Clinton 
Reed retired as chief of the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education of New 
York, after thirty-three years of service 
to the State of New York. He became 
a state supervisor in 1926 and in 1938 
was appointed chief of the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education. 


E. O. Schaller, a member of the New 
York University faculty since 1929, has 
been named associate dean of the 
School of Retailing, the first person to 
hold an associate deanship in that 
school. 


Myron J. Spencer, a member of the 
faculty at Northeastern University since 
1952, has been appointed director of 
graduate work in business and has been 
promoted to a full professor of eco- 
nomics. 


Harold H. Wein, associate professor 
at the Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, will join the faculty of 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, August 1 as professor of business 
administration in the Department of 
Personnel and Production Administra- 
tion. 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Members of Alpha Iota, International 
Honorary Business Sorority, affiliated 
with business schools in United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii will meet in Los 
Angeles, California, July 16-19, at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel for the 23rd Inter- 
national Convention of the organiza- 
tion. “Key to Pacific Charm” is the 
theme of the social activities which are 
under the direction of the Pacific West- 
ern Association, official hostesses for 
the convention. The business meeting 
theme is “Alpha Iota—The Magit Key.” 
Mrs. Mildred Clatt of Los Angeles is 


the convention general chairman. 

The “1959 Directory of College Gradu- 
ates Available for Business Personnel”, 
issued annually by Alpha Kappa Psi, 
national business fraternity, is available 
to business firms interested in employ- 
ing college graduates with majors in 
accounting, administration, finance, 
management, marketing, sales, and 
other fields of business. The selected 
list presents the photographs and short 
factual summaries of qualified graduates 
of leading universities and colleges of 
the U. S. who will be available for em- 
ployment in 1959, It is the eighth sucli 
directory issued by the organization. 

Copies of the directory are being 
mailed from Alpha Kappa Psi Fratern- 
ity Headquarters, 111 E. 38th St., In- 
dianapolis 5, Indiana. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business has been scheduled for 
May 6-8. Convention headquarters will 
be Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


Following a general session on Wed- 
nesday moming, panel discussions will 
be held to study such topics as: Impact 
of Recent Developments in Mathema- 
tics on the Business Curriculum; Im- 
pact of Behavioral Sciences on the 
Business School Curriculum; Trends in 
Accounting Education; Business Games 
as an Educational Tool; and Liberal 
Arts Content in the Business School 
Curriculum. These discussions will con- 
tinue through Thursday morning. Fri- 
day morning will be devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting of members of the associ- 
ation. ; 

Dean Grover A. J. Noetzel, Univer- 
sity of ‘Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
is in charge of local arrangements. Dean 
Ross M. Trump, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri, vice-president 
of the association, is in charge of the 
program. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from James M. A. Robinson, 
Executive Secretary, American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
101 North Skinker, Station No. 24, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 


Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior 
College, Pueblo, Colorado, was elected 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges at the recent con- 
vention of this group. The vice-presi- 
dent for the next year is Raymond C. 
Wass, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. The Board of 
Directors is made up of: Oscar H. Ed- 
inger, Jr. Mt. San Antonio College, 
Pomona, California; William P. Miller, 
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Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Charles 
L. Harman, Bluefield College, Blue- 
field, Virginia; Kenneth Freeman, 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri; 
Harold Bentley Worcester Junior Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts; Donald 
E. Deyo, Montgomery Junior College, 
Takoma Park, Maryland. 


The Central Region of the United 
Business Education Association 
(CRUBEA) held its spring meeting in 
Detroit on March 20, in conjunction 
with the Michigan Business Education 
Association convention. The chairman 
of the CRUBEA is E. L. Marietta, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing. 


Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Senior High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania, was 
elected president of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association at the recent 
convention of that group, held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. Wesley E. 
Scott, Philadelphia Public Schools, was 
elected vice-president. The secretary is 
Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts and the treas- 
urer is Earl F. Rock, Newark High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Executive Board members are: A. 
Raymond Jackson, ex-officio, Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Donald E. Wilkes, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; 
Marion G. Coleman, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Emma M. 
Audesirk, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey; 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
F. Howard Strouse, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A new project of the United States 
Chapter, International Society for Busi- 
ness Education, is the collection of 
secondary and collegiate textbooks on 
business and economic education to be 
sent to the Library of the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva. These 
books will be used by international stu- 
dents and research workers in the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education Library. 
Adrienne Frosch, Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, is in 
charge of this project and will wel- 
come the cooperation of business 
teachers. 


The theme of the annual convention 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association, to be held in the 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, June 
18-20, is “Business Education for a 
Changing America.” 

A UBEA Representative Assembly 
meeting is scheduled for Thursday after- 
noon, with Vernon A. Musselman, presi- 
dent of the UBEA, presiding. F. Ken- 
drick Bangs, Mountain-Plains BEA 
president, will preside at the banquet 
Thursday evening. The banquet speaker 
will be Eugene L. Swearingen, Dean of 
the College of Business Oklahoma State 
University. 


APRIL, 1959 


Raymon P. Heimerl and Ruth I. 
Anderson will speak at the Friday 
morning meeting, with E. C. McGill 
presiding. Later in the morning there 
will be a panel discussion on “Funda- 
mental Issues and Their Solutions”, 
with W. Harmon Wilson as the panel 
leader. Friday afternoon will be de- 
voted to sectional meetings. 

Alan C. Lloyd will be the speaker at 
the Saturday morning meeting, with 
Allie Dale Lambert, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Tulsa, presiding. Sec- 
tional meetings will be followed by the 
Mountain-Plains BEA luncheon, with 
Herman G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington as the speaker. Ru- 
ben Dumler, vice-president of M-PBEA 
will preside at the luncheon meeting. 


Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison has been elected presi- 
“ent of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education, to suc- 
ceed John L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. F. Wayne 
House, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln was elected vice-president and 
Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain was made 
secretary. T. James Crawford, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Bloomington, was 
elected to serve a two-year term on the 
Executive Committee. Helen H. Green, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, will be serving her second year 
of a two-year term. John L. Rowe will 
be ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee. 


The 1959 NOMA International Con- 
ference and Annual Exposition have 
been scheduled for May 25-27. The 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, will be conference headquarters 
and the Exposition will be in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Both events are 
conducted annually in a major city in 
Canada or the United States by the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
a 40-year old professional group of 
business executives with chapters in 
all major cities. 

For complete information about the 
Conference and Exposition write to 
W. H. Latham, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi, the na- 
tional fraternity in business education, 
was installed at West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas in February, with 
Ralf Thomas, Kansas State College, 


Pittsburg, Kansas as the installing offi-- 


cer. Bob Griffith, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at West 
Texas College, is the sponsor for the 
organization. 


The third biennial national convention 
of Theta Alpha Delta, honor fraternity 
for women who are leaders in the field 
of business education, was held Feb- 
ruary 21-22 at the Fresno Hacienda, 
Fresno, California. 

A national council meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon was followed by a tea 
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and reception at which members were 
greeted by the national president, Hen- 
rietta Martin, El Camino College. In 
the evening a banquet was held with 
the theme “Women—Here and There.” 
Maxima Dandoy, Fresno State College, 
and a native of the Philippines, pre- 
sented a program which included women 
of many nations. 

A second meeting of the national 
council on Sunday morning was fol- 
lowed by a brunch and a general meet- 
ing at which the new national officers 
were installed by Jessie Graham, foun- 
der of Theta Alpha Delta, and recipient 
of this year’s Gregg Award, Mrs. Toma 
K. Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California, was installed as 
national president for the term 1959-61. 
Ruth Robinson of Epsilon chapter was 
installed as first vice-president; Marie 
Schmidt, Beta chapter, second vice- 
president; Dorothy Myers, Delta chap- 
ter, national secretary; Irma Tapp, 
Gamma _ chapter, national treasurer; 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Alpha chapter, 
national organizer; Dorothea Extence, 
Zeta chapter, national historian, 

Eleanor Jensen, Oakland Technical 
Ifigh School, Oakland, California, and 
Mis. Tyler were general chairmen of 
the convention. 


Milton C. Olson, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, was 
elected president of the United Business 
Education Association at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Board. He is 
the current vice-president of UBEA 
and will take office as president on 
June 1. Dr. Olson will succeed Vernon 
A. Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Other UBEA of- 
ficers elected are Gladys Bahr, New 
Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, vice-president; and Ver- 
non Payne, North Texas State College, 
Denton, treasurer. 

Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will head 
the UBEA Research Foundation from 
1959 to 1961. John Moorman, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, and George 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, were elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the UBEA Re- 
search Foundation. 

Mary Alice Wittenberg, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools, California, is the new 
president of the Administrators Divi- 
sion of UBEA. (Teker new officers are 
Z. S. Dickerson,’ Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, vice-president; and 
Ruth Paget, Nevada State Supervisor 
of Business Education, Carson City, 
secretary. 

\ 
Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona was Chosen president 
of the Western Business Education As- 
sociation at the recent meeting held in 
Portland, Oregon. Other officers are: 
vice-president, Robert Kessel, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow; secretary, Iris 
Irons, Salt Lake City, Utah; treasurer, 
Ruth A. Paget, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Carson City, Nevada. 
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EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVES UNIFICATION 





With modifications, a motion was passed 
by EBTA at the business meeting on 
March 28, 1959, Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, accepting the plan 
for unification. The Resolution itself fol- 
lows: 

A, That the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association membership adopt the report 
of the Joint Committee on Development of 
National Unity in Business Education as 
reported to the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association Executive Board at its regular 
October 1958 meeting with the following 
modifications : 

1. The name of tke central organization 
shall be the National Council for Business 
Education to indicate the basic function of 
the central organization and to indicate 
that the residual membership lies in the 
regional associations. 

2. There shall be one representative from 
each regional association for each two 
thousand members or fraction thereof. 

3. Representatives shall be nominated and 
elected by each regional association in a 
manner presecribed by its constitution. 

4. The president, vice-president, and 
treasurer of the National Council shall be 
chosen from the duly elected and voting 
members of its executive board. The presi- 
dent of the National Council and the chair- 
man of its executive board shall be chosen 
by rotation from among the presidents of 
the five regional associations. The vice- 
president and treasurer shall be from dif- 
ferent regional associations. 

5. The Executive Director, the Presi- 
dent of the International Division who is 
also president of the American Chapter of 
the International Society of Business Edu- 
cation, the President of the Administrators 
Division, and the President of the Re- 
search Foundation shall serve as ex-officio 
members of the Executive Board of the 
National Council. 

6. Ex-officio members of the Executive 
Board shall be non-voting members. 

7. Regular membership shall be secured 
by the regional associations (see item 8 
for the allocation of funds). The profes- 
sional membership available above the 
regular membership shall be secured by 
the central office of the National Council 
for Business Education. 

8. The dues of regular members shall 
be $6.00. Two dollars shall go to the 
national office and $4.00 shall be retained 
by the regional association. It is assumed 
that about 50% of the sum retained by the 
regional association will be allocated to 
the Joint Publication Commission. Student 
dues shall be $3.00 and $.50 of this sum 
shall go to the national office. It is as- 
sumed that about $2.00 of the $2.50 re- 
tained by the regional association shall be 
allocated to the Joint Publication Com- 
mission. 

9. A sub-committee of the Executive 
Board of the National Council shall be 
appointed to serve as the finance committee 
and shall be comprised of one delegate 
from each of the regional associations. If 
there are two or more delegates from a 
regional association, the finance committee 
member shall be chosen by the Executive 
Board of the regional association. 
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10. The finance committee shall make an 
annual audit of the books of the National 
Council for Business Education. 

11. There shall be not more than two 
planned meetings of the National Council 
a year. The place of the meetings shall be 
rotated regionally so as to equalize the 
cost as far as possible among the regional 
associations. Additional meetings shall be 
held only with the approval of the execu- 
tive boards of three-fifths of the regional 
associations. 

12. The regional associations will pay 
the cost of attendance at the executive 
beard meetings of the National Council 
for their president and _ delegate(s) ; 
NABTE will pay the travel expenses of 
its president. The non-voting representa- 
tives of ISBE, the Administrators Divi- 
sion, and the Research Foundation shall 
have their expenses paid by the National 
Council from the income from dues of 
professional members. 

13. The Forum shall be combined with 
the American Business Education Quar- 
terly and that publication shall be called 
American Business Education Forum, It 
shall be published four times a year by 
the Joint Publication Commission thereby 
relieving the central office of a major ex- 
pense and interference in carrying out 
its function of serving as a spokesman 
for business education. 

14. The National Business Education 
Quarterly and all other special publications 
of this type shall be produced by the cen- 
tral office to be distributed to professional 
members and be paid for by the profes- 
sional members. 

15. The direction of the FBLA shall be 
in the hands of the central office as at 
present. 

16. The establishment of a unified pro- 
gram shall take place as rapidly as possible 
but not until after the regional associations 
have had time to submit the proposals to 
a full membership vote of the respective 
associations for approval. The new pro- 
posals shall go into effect when they have 
been approved by the present National 
Council for Business Education and by 
the members of the five regional asso- 
ciations. 

17. The Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation reserves the right to withdraw 
from the unified national association by 
majority vote of its Executive Board 
and/or its membership. 

B. That each regional association ap- 
point two members to an implementing 
committee and that these members shall 
be charged with the unanimous interpre- 
tation and approval of all proposed modi- 
fications. One of the members shall be 
the person who is now serving on the 
Joint Committee on the Development of 
National Unity in Business Education. 

C. That the two EBTA representatives 
in the New National Unity Implementation 
Committee are charged with presenting 
the proposed modifications as set forth in 
this motion to the entire committee. 

D. That the two EBTA representatives 
do not have the power to bind the EBTA. 
They are to report back'to the Executive 
Board and to the General Membership at 


the annual business meeting. Final ap- 
proval rests with the General Membership. 

Future action will be taken after the six 
members have been added to the member- 
ship of the Joint Committee on the De- 
velopment of National Unity in Business 
Education — proposed committee title — 
National Implementation Committee. This 
committee will then be charged with im- 
plementing unification; the EBTA repre- 
sentatives are specifically charged (see 
item C of the resolutions) “with present- 
ing the proposed modifications as set forth 
in this motion to the entire committee.” 

The Resolution as finally adopted first 
by the Executive Board of EBTA anc 
then by the general membership is the 
work of a Unification Committee ap- 
pointed by EBTA Board consisting of 
Earl F. Rock, Bernard A. Shilt (current 
representative of the Joint Committee on 
the Development of National Unity for 
EBTA), Herbert A. Tonne, Chairman, 
and A. Raymond Jackson, Ex-officio. This 
committee met many times to study the 
proposed plan and to consider modifica- 
tions they felt were needed. The Com- 
mittee then met with the National Business 
Teachers Association Executive Board at 
its convention in Chicago in December, 
1958. It will be recalled that NBTA ac- 
cepted the proposed plan and then passed 
a second motion to modify and implement 
the plan and to enlarge the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Development of National Unity 
to twelve members. (See January issue of 
the Journal of Business Education.) 

The Unification Committee of EBTA 
gave the following reasons for the sug- 
gested modifications to the proposed plan 
for unification: 

1. The proposals were set up without 
the representative of the EBTA present. 

2. Regional associations are not given 
fair representation. 

3. The unification plan calls for too 
many representatives. ak 

4. The proposed dues call for an in- 
crease of 150% for EBTA and NBTA 
members. 

5. In addition to the proposed basic 
membership fee of $7.50, there is the con- 
stant threat that the NEA will enforce 
the NEA basic member dues of $10.00 
and thus make the total dues $17.50. 

6. The cost of publications for EBTA 
and NBTA will be considerably greater 
than under the present policy of the Joint 
Publication Commission. 

7. Local contacts between members and 
the regional association to which they be- 
long will be reduced greatly. 

8. The autonomy of EBTA and NBTA 
over representation, publications, and 
finances will be lost. 

9. The plan does not provide that the 
regional representative will be nominated 
and chosen by the regional association and 
that he will reflect the policy of the re- 
gional association. 

10. The plan for national unity definitely 
needs more study and a more specific ex- 
planation of procedure based upon de- 
cisions made when the authorized repre- 
sentative of every regional association or 
organization is present. 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 





E. C. McGill, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business and Business Educa- 
tion at Kansas State Teachers Collece, 
Emporia, has announced three work- 
shops for this coming summer. June 
2-12 will be a workshop in Briefhand. 
June 2-5 will be a workshop in Distribu- 
tive Education. A workshop in Busi- 
ness Education in Fundamental Educa- 
tion is scheduled for July 13-31. 


University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, will sponsor a World Institute 
on the Teaching of Shorthand July 8, 9 
and 10. The latest in teaching method- 
ology, procedures, and techniques in 
the shorthand field will be presented. 
Also featured will be a series of specific 
teaching demonstrations covering vari- 
ous facets of shorthand teaching meth- 
odology: skill-building, testing, audio- 
visual aids, previewing, dictation, pre- 
transcription training, and secretarial 
practice shortcuts. 

To be presented also will be such 
topics as the general education values 
hidden behind the vocational labels of 


shorthand; the ten commandments of 
successful shorthand instruction; in- 
Structional challenges in advanced 


shorthand and how to meet them; 
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remedial procedures in beginning and 
advanced shorthand classes; conserving 
shorthand teaching time for faster prog- 
ress; and secretaryship—an adjunct to 
management. 

Because of new developments in the 
business education curriculum on both 
the secondary and collegiate levels, 
series of panels will be devoted to short- 
hand in the curriculum. 

Textbooks exhibits and machines dis- 
plays will also be a feature of the World 
Institute. Two luncheons and two ban- 
quets have been scheduled as well as a 
number of receptions at which time 
those attending will have an opportunity 
to exchange ideas in shorthand teaching 
methodology. 

Among the prominent specialists to 
appear on the program will be Louis A. 
Leslie and Charles Zoubek, co-authors 
of the Gregg Shorthand Simplified sys- 
tem; Robert Slaughter, vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany; Madeline Strony, educational di- 
rector of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; James Meehan, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education, Hunter 
College; Sister M. Alexius and Sister M. 
Therese of the Catholic University of 
America; Robert Grubbs, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Woodrow Baldwin, 
Simmons College; Jessie Graham, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and 
Glen Murphy, Republic of Panama. 

For further information and reserva- 
tions relative to the Institute, write to 
John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference on 
Business Education will be held on July 
10 at Northwestern University School 
of Education. The program includes 
morning and afternoon sessions, a 
luncheon, followed by a picnic. Write to 
Russell N. Cansler, Department of 
Business Teacher Education, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois for further informa- 
tion. 


The fourth Summer Workshop in 
Business Education at San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, is 
scheduled for June 29-July 10. Complete 
information may be obtained from Jack 
Archer. 


Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colorado, is offering its Sixth Annual 
Workshop in Business Education from 
June 8th to June 19th. This year the 
workshop will stress the teaching and 
application of office machines. Joseph 
Specht, Georgia State College for 
Women, will be the chief consultant. 
Alan C. Lloyd and Robert Ruegg will 
each spend two days as consultants dur- 
ing the Workshop. For further informa- 
tion write to Harold E. Binford, Divi- 
sion of Business. 


The Thirteenth Annual Business Edu- 
cation Institute will be presented on 
July 16 and 17 on the Madison campus 
of the University of Wisconsin. Russell 
Cansler, Robert Grubbs, Roy Poe, Her- 
bert A. Tonne, W. Harmon Wilson and 
Carl Zoerner will take part in the pro- 
gram. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Russell J. Hosler, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 








GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AT THE 


University of North Dakota 
June 15 to August 8 


The summer graduate program in 
Business Education has been espe- 
cially designed to serve the prac- 
tical needs of business teachers 
through: 
© Nationally Prominent Visiting 
Professors in Business Educa- 
tion* 
@ World Institute on the Teaching 
of Shorthand (July 8, 9, and 10) 
® Special Graduate Classes: 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting 
Demonstration Class in 
Teaching of Typewriting 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand 
Practicum in Secretarial, 
cal, and Office Practice 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Office Machines 
Demonstration Class in the 
Teaching of Office Machines 
Business Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools: Theories and 
Practices 
Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping 
Introduction to Research in Busi- 
ness Education 
Seminar in Business Education 
Business Education in the Post- 
Secondary School 
Research in Business Education 
®@ Special Lecture Series by Na- 
tionally Prominent Business Edu- 
cators 
© M.A., M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., Pro- 
grams in Business Education 
*In addition to regular staff members 
James Meehan of Hunter College and 4 
Jesse Graham of the University of Southern 


California will serve as visiting professors 
for the eight week session. 


For Frew information write to: Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Chairman, “ae ps of Business 
Education, University | of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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Eleanor B. Brown, a former teacher 
in the high school at Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania, Doctor of Education degree 
from Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 


Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, Ph. D 
degree from Louisiana State University. 


William H. Cadugan, director of 
courses in business education at the 
School of Education, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Ed.D. 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bernard P. Corbman, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Science, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Doctor of Education 
degree from New York University. 


Harold Feldman, Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey, Doc- 
tor of Education degree from New York 
University. 


Edward J. Gacek, Hartford Institute 
of Accounting, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Connecticut. 


Dorothy C. Grovom, Division of Adult 
Education, Indiana University Exten- 


sion Division, Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
Ed.D. degree from Indiana University. 


Jordan Hale, Girls High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree from New York University. 


Alice Marjorie Harrison, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from The Ohio 
State University. 


Helena Wesser Hilleary, Los Angeles 
Junior College of Business, Los An- 
geles, California, Doctor of Education 
degree from the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


Herbert M. Jelley, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Doctor of Education de- 
gree from the University of Cincinnati. 


Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Arnold Kaufman, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University, Doctor of Education degree 
trom New York University. 


Richard A. Kidwell, University of 
Arizona, Ed.D degree from that insti- 
tution. 
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Clyde E. Klinger, Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree from Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 


Anthony R. Lanza, American Mission 
at the Commercial Teacher Training 
College in Ankara, Turkey, Doctor of 
Education degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 


Robert A. Lowroy, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Ed.D. degree 
from Indiana University. 


Mrs. Jean Dancer Lunn, Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Atlanta, Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree from Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Ralph Monay, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, Ph.D. degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Johnie B. Punchard, Robert E. Lee 
High School, Baytown, Texas, Doctor 
of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 


H. Earl Reese, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, Ed.D. de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Sarah C. Stein, Eastern Oregon 
College, LaGrande, Ed.D. degree from 
the University of Southern California. 
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The New 7th Edition 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 
. . . A book that “puts first things first” 


This seventh edition provides a logical, functional, 
concrete presentation of fundamentals and practical 
applications. New sections are added, units are 
divided, prices and other figures are brought up to 
date, and new charts and tables are included. It 


incorporates new features and improvements sug- 


gested by more than 200 teachers whose replies to a 


questionnaire were based on classroom experience 
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BUSINESS LAW (Text and Cases), by 
Earl Winfield Mounce and Townes 
Loring Dawson, Boston: D. C, Heath 
and Company, 1001 pp., 1958. $7.50. 


The critical teacher of business law will 
find this text one that will meet the high- 
est standard of accuracy in the statement 
of the law and present the undergraduate 
student with subject matter of exceptional 
clarity. 

Business Law contains 315 cases pre- 
sented as an integral part of the text. The 
cases, selected for the purposes of teaching, 
have been most carefully edited. Briefs and 
excerpts from opinions are more complete 
than in many other texts in order to pro- 
vide the opportunity for analysis and under- 
standing of the working of the judicial 
mind, 

The eight main topics are: background 
of the American system of law; contracts ; 
agency; property; sales; negotiable instru- 
ments ; partnerships; corporations. In addi- 
tion an appendix includes the uniform sales 
act, the uniform negotiable instruments act, 
the uniform partnership act plus an index 
of cases. 


TODAY'S GENERAL BUSINESS, by William 
M. Polishook, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 418 pp., 1959. $4.20. 


Today's General Business is a new book 
by an experienced author. It is divided 
into seven units: using money and credit; 
finding information and keeping records ; 
using communication services; using trans- 
portation services; buying goods and serv- 
ices; protecting against loss; planning for 
a career in business. 

Each unit is divided into two or three 
chapters of between two and four parts. 
Each part, in turn, concludes with review 
and application questions and suggestions ; 
word building and handwriting exercises; 
things to do; and arithmetic review. The 
teacher, therefore, in the textbook itself 
is provided with many suggestions for test- 
ing the learning of his students and for 
varying class activities. In addition, the 
teachers’ manual contains valuable sug- 
gestions for teaching, lists of supple- 
mentary aids and references, answers 
to problems in the text, and the key to 
workbook and tests. The workbook pro- 
vides a variety of supplementary exercises, 
projects, and chapter review tests none of 
which duplicate exercises in the text. Also 
available are separate tests covering groups 
of chapters plus two semester tests. 

The basic vocabulary of the subject is 
presented without talking down to the 
students. At the same time consideration 
is given to the youth of the student by 
writing the chapter materials in short sec- 
tions with many subheadings. 
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GRADED TIMED WRITINGS, by Mary 
Ellen Oliverio and Harold O, Palmer, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 63 pp., 1959. $1.28, 


In spite of the speedbuilding materials 
provided in the typing textbook, most 
teachers long for extra practice materials. 
Here is a book that should be considered. 

All new material has been arranged ac- 
cording to syllable intensity and word fre- 
quency. Unit I consists solely of one- 
syllable words from the 500 most frequent 
words. Unit II contains only words from 
the 1000 most commonly used words; and 
Unit III contains words from the 5000 
most commonly used words. The timings 
are grouped first by stroke intensity and 
second by syllabic intensity. 

This practice manual can be used by both 
beginning and advanced typewriting stu- 
dents. (Incidentally, it provides simple dic- 
tation material for beginning stenography. 
Although the words are not counted in the 
usual stenographic fashion, the end-of-line 
count will be a sufficient guide for judging 
approximate speeds.) 


HOW TO READ THE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
Revised Edition, by C. Norman Stabler, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 210 
pp.. 1959. $2.95. 


This is the ninth, edition of this popular 
book whose author! is Financial Columnist 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. 
Stabler’s purpose is to make the financial 
section of the daily paper come alive so 
that the reader may better understand it. 

Discussed are the barometers of busi- 
ness; trading in securities; the various 
markets; market averages; the option mar- 
ket (puts and calls); the capital market; 
government finances; the bond market; 
mutual funds; commodity markets; the 
Federal Reserve System; regulation and 
control; the S. E. C.; the World Bank; 
the International Monetary Fund; and the 
construction and use of indexes. 

This will be a convenient reference book 
for the classroom and for the personal li- 
brary as well. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS, by Estelle L. Popham, New 
York: Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., New York, N. Y., 
100 pp., 1959. $1.65. 


The author of this manual is well known 
to many business teachers because of her 
previous writing in the areas of methods 
and secretarial practice. Those who have 
followed the development of the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries realize how well 


prepared she is to write a guidance manual 
in office occupations. 

The manual discusses first the opportu- 
nities in business for graduating high school 
students at the level of the beginning job. 
In this first chapter, hints are given about 
advancement possibilities; also, the effect 
of automation on clerical demand is dis- 
cussed and the classification of workers in 
the clerical occupations is presented. 

Successive chapters discuss the clerk, the 
stenographer, the secretary, and the book- 
keeper in language the younger reader will 
be able to understand. An amazing amount 
of information is given and teachers will 
find these sections useful in their own 
presentation of the subject matter. 

The manual concludes with a discussion 
of the various types of offices into which 
a young employee may finally be placed. 
Three pages of “Sources of Further In- 


' formation” follow. 


The manual is well worth the money not 
only as a reference in the guidance office, 
but as a reference in the business depart- 
ment. Prospective teachers might well add 
it to their library for quick easy reference 
to many of the questions their students will 
expect them to know. It would be a useful 
gift for a budding office worker. 


EVERYDAY CONSUMER BUSINESS, by 
Wesley E. Scott, John G. Kirk, Fred 
Kane, and Harold B. Buckley; Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 420 
pp., 1959. $3.76. 


Presenting consumer-business informa- 
tion within the average student’s range of 
experience is the objective of this book. 
One concept at a time is taught—hence, 
short chapters are the results. Use of sim- 
ple language and avoidance of encyclopedic, 
fact-packed constructions should make the 
text useful to slower learners and non- 
offensive to higher level students. The 
main topic headings in the table of con- 
tents are: reasons for business; consumers 
create business; business surrounds the 
consumer; we need money; we need in- 
formation; we order goods and services; 
how our order is delivered; we pay for our 
order; holding your gains and going ahead. 

End-of-chapter activities include for ex- 
ample: learn to pronounce and define 
words; vocabulary builder; act as leader 
(front-of-the-room activities); test your 
reading; improve your arithmetic. The 
titles of these activities vary with the con- 
tent of the chapter, but always a large 
number of activities are provided. 

Some chapters conclude with a section 
called practical arithmetic. In these cases, 
the problems are related to the content of 
the chapter. Improvement exercises are just 
that—improvement of arithmetical tech- 
niques, 

The primary emphasis on this book is 
that of the junior business training class; 
the same topics are covered. Entwined with 
it, however, is the consumer aspect. Per- 
haps this idea is the answer to falling en- 
rollments in general business as well as in 
consumer education—a combined course. 
The teacher who uses a text only as a 
guide will be the one to decide if the idea 
has merit. 
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The original grey eraser point 
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The girl who uses her 
head for something more 
than wearing the latest 
hair style hates SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS like an 
opera singer hates 

rock ‘n’ roll. 

That's why girls 

with high 1.Q.’s use 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIKS 
—those slim, trim, 
pencil-shaped white- 















polished beauties — that 

let them erase without 

a trace. 

ERASERSTIK gives you 

the right point to take out a single 
letter without smearing the whole 
word. No Secretary worth her weekly 
paycheck would ever dream of giving 
up her ERASERSTIK. How about you? 
When you go out to lunch pick up 
some ERASERSTIKS. 
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Which point do you prefer? 

Slender, Medium or Blunt....The choice 
is yours. EraserStik 7099 and 7099B can 
be easily pointed with a mechanical or 
hand sharpener to suit your taste. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 284 


ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 


Peter Yacyk 
Risley Township Senior High School, Folsom, Pennsylvania 


HE school, like business, must be con- 

cerned with the effectiveness of its entire 
school program. Determining whether de- 
velopment is taking place and evaluating 
that growth are probably the most difficult 
problems in all teaching. 

Where are the “sore spots” which pro- 
voke criticism of a course? What remedial 
efforts are necessary? Answers to these 
and similar questions are important. 


A Personal Evaluation Plan 


I make use of two questionnaires in 
evaluating my courses and the methods 
which I have used in teaching these courses. 
: find that the answers to the questions in 
these questionnaires from former pupils 
serve as a good starting point when I first 
meet my new pupils. For instance, I tell 
the class of the various activities which 
were undertaken by the pupils during the 
previous year and their opinions of the 
worth of these activities. 

Du-ing the first few days of the school 
year, I have the pupils fill out the first 
questionnaire. (The only directions given 
on both questionnaires are as follows: 
“Please. do not sign your name for your 
frank and anonymous comments are de- 
sired Thank you for your help.”) The 
questions on the first questionnaire are: 

I. Why did you select this course? 

Il. What do you expect to learn in this 
course? 

III. How do you think this course will 
help you in the future? 

IV. How do you plan to study for this 
course? 

V. Do you have an suggestions or com- 

ments as to how this course should 
be taught? 


The last few days of the school year, I 
ask the pupils to fill out the second ques- 
tionnaire which contains the same direc- 
tions but different questions: 

I. What things about this course did you 
think were good and should be re- 
tained when the course is offered 
again? 

Il. What things should be 
changed, or left out? 

III. Did this course cover what you ex- 
pected it to? Did you learn what you 
had hoped to learn? Explain. 

IV. Do you have any other suggestions or 
comments ? 

V. What have you to say about your 

progress and achievement in this class? 


improved, 


Use of Questionnaires 


Through these questionnaires I feel that 
| learn what my pupils think of the course 
and methods of presentation. By present- 
ing the findings of such surveys to the next 
class, the door is opened to further course 
evaluation. 

The pupils promote the school’s public 
relations—for better or for worse. Often 
they have positive opinions about the worth 
of various aspects of the school program, 
particularly pupils at the upper secondary 
levels. 

I believe the results of these two ques- 
tionnaires have helped me to find methods 
or combinations of methods that best suit 
the conditions in my classroom as well as 
my materials for instruction. It is well to 
keep in mind, however, that those methods 
which arouse interest, independent think- 
ing, and judgment on the part of the pupil 
—the evaluator—are likely to be favorably 
“evaluated.” 
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“Texts for Business Courses 


Financial Management 


Published this month! This new text, designed for basic courses 
in finance, deals with the fundamental objectives and basic prin- 
ciples of both short- and long-term finance. The decisions the 
financial manager must make in order to maintain sufficient liquid- 
ity to pay bills and yet realize the maximum rate of return to the 
owners provide the general framework for the text. Such topics 
as determining the need for cash to meet the liquidity objective, 
properly budgeting capital, estimating income on the basis of break- 
even analysis, and acquiring funds and effectively allocating them 
within the company are set forth as vital factors the financial man- 
ager must take into account in making his decisions in the face of 
imperfect knowledge and uncertain predictions of the future. Ques- 
tions and problems are included throughout. 


Instructor's Manual available. 








Robert W. Johnson 


Second Edition 


Cases in Marketing 
Lawrence C. Lockley and Charles J. Dirksen 


The revision of this highly successful text is the out- 


Mathematics of Business Affairs 
Harold Feldman 


This popular text covers the mathematics involved in 


growth of recommendations advanced by teachers who 
used the first edition. The second edition includes 101 
pre-tested cases—each short enough to be handled in 
one class meeting—which are based on actual business 
problems. A special feature of the second edition is an 
outline designed to direct students in the use of the 
case method and framed to coincide with the latest 
developments in such areas as: the consumer, product 
planning for manufacturers and distributors, personal 
selling, and the use of TV. 


such areas as taxes, insurance, stocks and bonds, ac- 
counting, budgets, business management, etc. Each topic 
is presented in a single unit which is divided into three 
phases—textual coverage, the new principle presented, 
and assignment problems. Printed in large workbook 
format, the book contains numerous _ illustrations, 
sketches, and complete business forms. Discussion ques- 
tions and suggested projects for students to do them- 
selves are included throughout. Answers to all problems 
are provided in a separate answer book. 


Instructor’s Manual available. 


Office Management 


Written from a management, rather than clerical, point of view, 

this text provides step-by-step information on how to plan, organize, 

Charles B. Hicks control, coordinate, and direct the various operations of the office. 

d Outstanding features of the book include the thorough coverage of 

-" the “human element” in the office and the detailed attention given to 

modern office methods analysis preparatory to electronic data proc- 

essing. Questions and summaries are included after each chapter, 

problems and cases after each section. The appendix includes a glos- 
sary of office management and system analysis terms. 


Irene Place 


Instructor's Manual available. 
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PAUL MUELLER, PRESIDENT, 
the Paul Mueller Company. 


THE PAUL MUELLER COMPANY are 
specialists in fabrication of stainless 
steels, and equally proficient with 
all ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 





THE PAUL MUELLER COMPANY, Springfield, Mo. 


“Our @alional System | 
saves us *lo,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 9 months.” 


“Before we installed a National Sys- 
tem, we had to rely on another firm 
to do our bulk milk tank calibration,” 
writes Paul Mueller, President of the 
Paul Mueller Company. “Our National 
System enables us to handle this work 
at considerable financial savings. 
“With the National Class 32 Ac- 
counting Machine, plus laminating 
and photostating equipment, we can 
easily do calibration and prepare cali- 
bration charts. Needless to say, this 
is a great convenience. It also promotes 
better customer relations since we now 


provide a chart without delay. We 
were so pleased with our National 32 
that we decided to install the National 
Class 31 Bookkeeping Machine for 
our general bookkeeping. 

“The National System has lived up 
to our highest expectations. Besides 
simplifying operating procedures, our 
National System saves us $15,000 a 
year... pays for itself every 9 months.” 


Vouk Musly 


President 
the Paul Mueller Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


EMPLOYEES PREFER the fast, easy oper- 
ation of National Accounting Machines. 


—Paul Mueller Company, Springfield, Mo. 
(Metal Fabricators) 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide 
service organization 
will protect this profit. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reauiren) 











